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No. 042.1 SSH canine Cm, WEEK ENDING AUGUST 6, 1908. 


AUGUST-—is the month for Grouse, Ham and 
Peas, etc., with the addition of 


HOLBROOK’S 
SAUCE 


which is in Season at all times. 


Brarionmns’ Hatt, [Price One Penny. 
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SEPT eS-ARPUL-EEOPR Senor ernenra rire 
The Housewife’s Friend. 2 


“VASELINE” 


he Everyday Need. 
SIX USEFUL TRIAL SAMPLES, POS! FREB, 64. 

“VASELINE ” ts the base of so many preparations for which there is aneverydsy ve. The Trial Sample Setof Siz 
Preparations is intended to imtroduce you to many meritaolf “VASELINE.” the VASELINB ” Preparationsare 
sold by all Chemists. 

Forgiving beautiful somplexions— for renewing the hair and prevent! it fallirg—for healing all ekin troubles—fer 

relleving Rhcumatism and Neuralg!. ¢ and muc 

SAMPLE BOXES CONTAIN SIX ARTICLES :—1 Tube White“ Vaseiine.” 1 Tube Capsicum “ Vaselina” 

“Vaseline.” 1Tin Pure ‘‘ Vaseline.” 1 Tin “ Vaseline” Cold Cre. 


r 
a—there is a Vaseline preparation for all thes: h more—for details see booklet. 


1 Tube Pomade am. 1Tin“ Vaseline” Campbor Ice. 


§ Bend 64, im Stamps (4d. stamps preferred) to the— 
> CHESEBROUGH MANUFACTURING CO., = Progrictors ot 
: 42 Holborn Viaduct, London, Cc, 

And one will be forwarded post free. 
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The Flavour of your Cigarette depends 
upon the Expert Seleotion, the Skiiful Blending, 
and the Perfect Matu:ity of tho Leaf. 
Seme sixteen wthe of tobacce, exquisitely blended, are employed in t!: .D.' 
cigarettes, ta tetesco is purchased from ths'beat years! growths Saly wien eee ie 

erops are at their finest, and it is allewed to mature for years, For tis reason 


B.D.V. Cigarettes 


are as unique in their subtle ce as are ieni 
periect age tragran they hygienic ia 
'y them to-day. You can emoke them all day with perf 
enjeyment and without harm, = 
from ‘e ead abroad — 
- Bugert Dept. ae ‘Gemmareias anectne sar Zz. 
Tt TM te, Rnadle to obtain them t yeur Tobacco 
gend 2/2 for sample tin of 100 (pos! free} to the manufact 
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GODFREY PHILLIPS © sc 
~ : ; 112 Commercial Street, Cs .dan 
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‘The very drink for a hot day 


and a healthy drink for 
any day is a glass of 


MONTSERRAT 


Lime Juice Cordial 


mee ge cultivated limes mown - she Island = Bicatensh Boal uke 
alcoholic drinks with the i that they will cool you. ature has 
provided the sehe cooling beverage in ‘““MONT. SERRAT,” always 
tresh, pleasant, healthful, and invigorating. 


Made in two kinds— 
“usweotoned, é.6., Plain Lime Juice, Sweetened, i.¢,, Lime Juice Cordial, Sold by all Chemésts, Grocers, etc. 
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} e GON in ten minutes the . MAB." 

\ 3 most violent Head- : rk: Bans: 
eo ; ? ache or Neuralgia. ETN fA 

: ; We want to prove : e “ 


this safe and reliable 
medicine to every 
sufferer, ond in 


§ 7 
' order to do so will : 2 TO-DAY ard «. 
q send you two free : your own use HW, SAMUEL. 
“ sample dosea of igo MAB 
‘ Kaputine hy return ain FREE ALBUM tt 
‘ post. . 3 : 
Write to WATCHES & JEWE: 
C. H. KAPUTINE, housands have prove. 
as Kaputine Works, over agar gti mt 
a 9 over azain, UH. Samu’: 
i Wakefield. MAKE YOUR OWN CICARETTE, SiR: FACTOR — 
i { IT 1S FWICE AS GOOD ge ape ah Y PRICE: 
a) } Kaputine is sold by eliminating tbe erormors i 
! + ‘ ; Chemists and Stores often charged retail, a { 
& r everywhere. Packets ras p held ngs § 
A of 15 doses, 1/-. Divxea CRUETS, 3/3; . 4 
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A MONTH'S FREE TSiA) & 
allowed, z : 
and hand 
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TIRED 
MEN 


When you are tired 


BEST & PUREST. 
LARCEST SALE IN GREAT BRITAIN. 


of taking myste 10u3 

preser.ptions aud LADIES Why wait : ' ‘ 
weary of  wearag Should write to-day enclosing 1d. stamp for valuabie longer? Ny + \ 
Electric Pelts, write Booklet snd write 3 \ 
to use avd T mill send FREE SAMPLE cee an a 

yon a Book wire venefit w 

showa howerery man, BLANCH ARD’S PILLS by the ; 
young ant oll, may] The Supersede Pennyroyal, Fil Ccehia, isttter resent , 

be Quickly and _Tho- Apple, &c. Sold in bozes 1/14 by all chemists, Ramina : f é 2 
roughly Cu ed ot or post free from Stock- mt a4 


NERVOUSNESS, | LESLIE MARTYN Lid., Chemists, takin 

EXHAUSTION, 34 DALSTON LANE, LONDON. Sialic 

VARICOCELE, and Beas = i 

DEBILITY from any tione _ 
eee cause whatover, eaten = 


— wiTHOUT 


STOMACH MEDI- the next post! 


TO GET RID OF The only eertain INE or BLECTRI- | troubies, Us i wai 
r. ‘ other allied di T rent ‘ 
Ww. in Ghildren al ¢ Ly. Manone sent Pag ipcasegiee state 8) BW. SAMUEL tesco 
or ms ls] INTESTINAL or 3 al, post thes, for : a Rent acaled free. SER, iste a By 
hwo Stawrs. en- as. RRAY, 7 South ton Row, . ahr 
llr THREAD WORMS tion this paper. Betsy london Wc. Alb tt. any 
we a a 


A. J. LEIGH, 
92 and 93 
Creat Russell Street, 
LONDON, W.O. 
Over twenty years’ 


cuapeney & Keating’s Worm Tablets 


safe and mild 
preparation, 


Sold in Tins, 1s. 13d. each, or free by post, 15 Stamps from 
KEATING, Chemist, LONDON. 
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Eee successful results. 1g preys all Row. °° -9 | 
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geetiis irritation, Tar 
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SOFT, SMC‘7H, 
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HE COMPLEXION 


MISCELLANEOUS ADVERTISEMENTS 


are Inserted uncer this heading at the rate of 2e. per tine of 7 words or part thereof. “Every Advertiee- 
ment must be prepaid. All communications shoult! be autiressed to the Advertisement Manager, 
‘‘pearson’s Weekly,” 17 Henrietta Street, London, W:.C. Ativertisements ‘must ‘be rveocived ‘by Fucétlay 

morning for the following week's issue. 
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OLD ARTIFICIAL TEETH BOUGHT; STRENGTH: Tow Lost; How Regained.— LADIES.-GAUTIER'S | APIOL and 
call or forward Ly post; full ealne per return, or offer | Interesting and instructive remarks to young and STEEL PILLB never fuil. The numerous testi. DELIGHTFUL IF APPLIED AFTER BEING OUT IN THE HOT S.'% 
nade, — sre. Browning, 31 ng Dentiats, | middle-aced men on ‘How to Preserve Strength, | monials received testify to their merite. Price, 1/8 Walking, Golfing, Cycling, Motoring, Tennis Playing, etc 

Be bi 


Create Vitality, and Increase Nerve Stamina.” Aland 29; extra strong 46, Sample two starmps.— .. = 2 : 
brief nuse on Nercous Exhaustion, Loss of | Baldwin & Co., Nereis; Electric Parade, Holloway, GENTLEMEN WILL FIND IT WONDERFULLY SooTHINe AFTER Suavis 
Etrength, Poverty of Nerve Force und pevitity sn | London, Ladics’ gtide to health sent free. P 
iMlen. Sent seule on receipt of 4 penihy stampe UF a i EE Ficttiea, Lie, 1/8, amd 2'6 each, of all Chemists and 
aries Gordon, 8 01 ime Dispensary, - 
ford, Yorks, = VARICOCELB.—Every man enffering from 
es rr Varicocele and 1 aes ompanying debi ee 
nervous weakness should send for iliustrated circular 
MAKE MONEY vcelling Remnants, Prints, | describing its fuccessiul treatment and cure by the 
Stuffs, Mustins, etc., by weight ; easily learnt; send | only rational and painless method. No electricity. 
for guide free. — Cochrane's Warehouse, Victoria | Rent mcdled, post free. —B. B, Norton, 69 & ) 


ac 
(3 Oxford St, Opp Matkvone Liace, London (kstad. 
100 y ears.). 


Sons, Mf. BEETHAM & SON, Cho) 67 
ae 


PHOTO POST-CAERDS of yourself, 1/- dozen. 
Catalonse and Samples Free.—Hackett, July Road, 
iverpoul, B. 
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BLANCHARD'S PILLS of Antcl and Stoel 


supersede pilcochia, bitter appie, pennyroyal, ete.: Gr 5: 3! ic ~ Lan 
ore thousands of grateful Tettern have becn received Bridge, Salford, Manchester Chavon @, London, W.C- 
tentify ing tothesreMicacy. Recon oe trom, Leslie = ——— oe R EAD 
hysicinna. per post free, from Leslie | -PRBE.—Thirty esrorted samples of the famous} THE 1.2.8. GOLDEN COMPOUND 
artyn Ltd., Chemists, 34 Dalaton Lane, London. ob Roy P. ns, 24., past free. —N, Hinks, Wells &Co.,| TABLETS are of priceless Liao te all ladies. 
irmingham. They afford relief in every instance—frequently in # 


POST-OGABDS from photograph, 12 for 2/-.— worth their weight in gold, they are far superior to 
Fran dgate _ Bitter Appte, Steel, and Pennyroyal, &c., and all 
cis & Co., 298 Lu Hl, E.0. similar preparations. Prices post free in plain 
a wrapper, 1/3; (treble quantity!,29 Direct only from 

THE PATMOUS CBNTURY Pottery Co. the 1.B.3. Co., Dept. W., 145 Stock well Road, London. 
offer unequalied value. Tea, Dinner, and Redroom 
Services at. jralf paual cost. Famous Guinea Packsge, 
Four Complet# Services, 21!.. Specta! value in dainty 
fiuted porcejain Teg, Dinner, and Toilet Feta. Tlus- 
trated Catalogue ‘Free. — Century ‘Pottery Co., 
Dept. R, Burslem, Staffs, 


BABY CARS Airect from faet on approval ; 
earriave paid; we save you 5. inthe £; cash or easy 
payments from 4/- monthly. Wonderful valne. Serd 
for splendid new catalogue, post frec.—Diract Public 
Supply Co. (Dept. 63), Coventry. 


anal few hourr, Coated with Gout, prepared with drugs 
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T. P. O'CONNOR, M.?. 
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ASTROLOCY.-—I)'fe Horoscope of Character, 
Morringe and Rusiners, Charves ete. necurately 
foretold. Send birth date, 1- P.O., stamped en- 
velope.-Mdme. Vernon, 32 Savile D Leeds. 


BOON TO WEAK MEN. — Nervons snd 
Physical Weaknesses, ‘Lack of Vigour, Varicocele, and 
Allied Troubles, Treatise. with full particulars, in- 
eluding hum ireds of testinieniala of complete cures, 
sent sealed, two stamps.—P. J. Murray, 7 Southamp- 
ton Row, London, W.C. 


LADIES, the Syivest: Compresset Tablets.the 
ent r raedy diseovered, They never iverelicf, 
aliy pre} 


EEBCHES.—Those to whom it is necessary to ADIEB shonld send 14. stomp for Free Sample 
ke a speech oceasionally and find a atffienlty in | o! Powell's Popular Pellets for Ladies, the mosteffee 
doing «0. wil: find “Speeches for all Occastens,” by Pp. Powell Remedy 
an Oaford inst the book they ents Post free th, Loudon, S.W. 
for 12 from C. Arthur Pearson td., 17 Heurietta 

Street, Loudon, W.C. 


tive remedy ever discovered.—W 
Co,, Réplingham Road, Ward+wor 
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ROBEB.—Full instructions for the cultivation 
and care of Roses in order to grow them tothe best 
advantage may be found in “ Roses, and How to 
Grow Them,” by Violet Biddle. price 12, post free, 
from C. Aithur Pearson Ltd., 17 Henrietta Street, 
London W.U. 


PENNYROYAL AND STEEL PILLS.— 
Monster box, P.O. 11. An old, safe, and reliable 
remedy.—E. H. Rogers, Chemist, Wallasey Village, 
Cheshire. 

FITS CURED.—PROOF POSITIVE that 
Fptlepey ia Cursble sent t free by Trench’s 
Remeias, Ltd., 33D South Frederick Street, Dublin. 
Twenty years’ success, Over 1,000 testimonials 
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TO AMATEUR PROTOGRAPHERS.— 
A capital handbook for the novies and also for the 
more advance’ stndent ts" Tow to Take and Fake 
Photographs,” by Clive Holland. Itgives youall the 
information you require regarding the Dark Room, 
Jameras, Plates and Films, Rxposvure, Development 

Negatives. Printing, Mounting, &c.. &c. It may 
he had, peat free, for 1/2 from ©. Arthur Pearson Ltd., 
17 Henrietta Street, London, W.C. 


DOUGH KNEADING MACHINES, hand 
wer. ®) stone mixed & minutes, 1 Birret Road, 
ottir.gham, 


ABTROLOGY —Reliablehornecope ofc 
marriage, and bustpess.—Sond birth date, 1, and 
stamped envelope to M Zetelia, Cleadon, Sunder- 
land, Your future give ith above boroscope. 


BILLIARDS.—Tw to plow the game. If any- 


WOU cen earn 1! an hour —Foll particulars of 
employme it, apply U., 89 Aldersgate street, London. 


LADIES should send 1d. stamp for Frea 
fam, le and valuahie Booklet explaining #1] about 


BLANCHARD'S PILLS for LADTES, the most effee- 

tire remedy ever compounded. — Leslie Martyn Ltd., | ane w Vita The Ca ? Billiards and Waw to per RE ER EN ree rian eaualy nemon’t 

Cher s:s. 04 Dalston Lane, London. Plas it,” 1 Robert Vs lagevery diagram in | ashing. 1/1.- Treat Piab rie (413, Dept) on Bayan 
2d. iahe: s de 


y 
succession, he would soon get rid of the monotony of 
paying for the.table. The book may ba had, poat 
frec, for 12 from C. Arthur Pearaca Lid., 17 Acarictta 
Street, London, W.C. 
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CAGE BIRDS.—Those who desire inatructions 
on the keering, feeding, and preeding of canaries 


Road, Notting’:am. 


1) WETKLY ~ Roots, Bicycles. 8 
Ro bate 6, ty Veet hamroad, Norwi: 
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SMART SUIT LENGTHS, from 1¢/6 and 
upwards. Or stylish Buite made to your own 
mearurerrents, from 296 and upwards. Splendid 
value. newest shades all qualities. tterns free.— 
Groves & Lindley, 39 Cluth Hall Street, Huddersfield, 
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| PHYSICAL CULTURE.- Thorcughly prac. 
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eur Tans, | and «th cenge birds, will find all the Information 
th tire in the book | Cage and Singing Birds,” 
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To ELEVATE,1O AMUSE. 


OUR 
AUGUST 
BANK HOLIDAY 
NUMBER. 


TRANSMISSION AT 
Boox Bates. 


[ee all is said and done, the real object of the modern 
holiday is not so much pleasure as health. We all of us 
look forward to “| braced up for the coming winter's 
work by our annual holiday, In these circumstances the 
advice given by leading physicians below will be not merely 
interesting to our readers, but beneficial as well.) 


Dr. ANDREW WILSON 
(States the essential conditions). 

Tue best holiday anyone can take is one which, in 

its mode of life, presents a contrast to the life led by 
the holiday-maker at home. Sedentary people should 
take exercise, not overdoing it, and active people 
should take a lazy holiday, resting body and mind, 
but not rusting them. 
‘The essential conditions are, of course, pure air, 
plain food, avoidance of excess in anything (many 
people smoke to excess when they are idle), and 
especially in alcoholic beverages. For the temptation 
to drink when on holidays is vastly increased by the 
very circumstances of the changed mode of existence, 
the society of friends, and the general tendency to 
jollification. 

I am of opinion most of us would benefit’ more from 
our leisure time if we did less in the way of travelling. 
The tourist who flies from place to place, seeing every- 
thing, as he thinks, and sceing in reality nothing at 
all, is an example of “how not to do it” in the matter 
of holiday-making. 

There is no fixed rule, of course, for the best em- 
ployment of holiday hours, and young folks may 
enjoy, and benefit from, exercise which their elders 
should shun. All the same, for the average man and 
woman, rest is the chief aim; rest which will tone 
up the body and mind alike, and send him and her 
back to work : 


refreshed and 
ready for the 
labour of the 


days to come. . 


—— 


Dr. FORBES WINSLOW ; 
(Advocates a Continental holiday, and gives some hints 
worth knowing). 

I rutnx the best holiday is the Continental holiday. 
It is only by getting thoroughly away from the usual 
surroundings of our work that the.brain can have a 
proper rest. And it is only a Continental holiday 
that can do this. 

There need be no letters forwarded; one need never 
see an English newspaper. We are lifted out of the 
groove in which we are compelled to run for the other 
fifty or so weeks in the year, and for the time being 
our whole mode of life is changed. 

It is the very best sort of mental rest to go where 
the language, people, and customs are different from 
what they are at home. . 

But, when I suggest a Continental holiday, I do 
not mean a hurried rush across Europe after the 
manner of the “conducted” tourist who spends—or 
mis-spends—his holiday in a feverish round of sight 
seeing, taking in his one or two towns @ day. 

That is a mental change, but it is a change that 
is full of disastrous consequences for the body. 

The ideal holiday must be a combination of mental 
and physical rest; the one must not be sacrificed to 
the other. . 

Brussels is one of the most pleasant places in which 
‘o spend a week’s holiday. It is easy to reach, and 
't is a journey that can be done very cheaply. 

The luxury of the Grand Hotel is palatial, and 
the charges within everyone’s means. 

Brussels, in spite of what some people allego, is 
me of the most reasonable places in the world to 
live in. There igs a large English Colony, who simply 
rave chosen it for two reasons—cheapness of education 
snd cheapnessof living. With regard to the actual expense 
if the journey to and from—this is very moderate. 


Opinions Gathered 


Medical Men. 


WEEK ENDING AUGUST 6, 1908. 


There is the journey by sea from St. 
. Katharine’s Wharf, 26s. return, firat- 
class all the way, London to Ostend 

by boat, and so on by rail to Brussels. 
* “Phen there is the route vid Dover 
and Ostend. The return tickets are 
very cheap, if obtained at the Belgian 
State Railway, in Regent Street. 

This is a holiday I often avail 
myself of—l5s. 8d. return ticket for 
four days from Dover to Brussels 
and back. I then do not trouble the 
Continental express from London 
to Dover, but an ordinary train 
leaving a few hours previous to this at a cost of nine 
shillings return. 

The great expense of going to Brussels is, as a rule, 
booking through from London. The journey from 
London and back by Tidal train exceeding the ex- 
pense of the whole of the journey in the way I have 
just mentioned. 

Brussels is, I think, one of the gayest and most charm- 
ing cities in the whole world, mal there are innuiner- 
able places of interest which one is never tired of 
renewing acquaintance with. “See Naples, and die!” 
is a well-recognised saying; I would paraphrase this 


from 


by ‘“‘See . 
Waterloo, and Frnt 4) 
live!” enna Cn, 


Right Hon. ROBERT FARQUHARSON, M.D- 
(Hotds that a walking tour makes the ideal holiday). 
For myself, I think a walking tour is the ideal 

holiday, and it is the kind of holiday that is within 

the reach of every man, whatever his station in life. 

Sometimes one hears the objection, “Oh, but I can’t 
walk!” That, of course, is nonsense, for everyone can 
walk, though it is only to the end of their own 
street. 

One of the great problems of a walking tour is the 
choice of a companion, for it is better to go walking 
alone than to take an unsuitable companion with 
you. And the curious thing is that a man may be 
all that can be desired as an ordinary friend, but he 
— turn out to be a lamentable failure on a walking 
our. 

A short holiday abroad is very good if one can 
afford it—and Continental travel is so very cheap 
nowadays that it is within tho reach of almost evory- 
one. Foreign watering-places and spas are probably 
not a bit better than those we have in our own 
country. But, somehow, we do not seem to cater so 
much for holiday-makers as they do abroad. Besides 
which, foreign travel is the best means of broadening 
our sympathies and shaking us out of the insularity 


which seems Vole to Paryuhesor 


to me pecn- 
liarly British 
Dr. FORBES ROSS. 
(Try harvesting or fruit-picking ts his advice to the 
townsman). 

ABSOLUTE rest means stagnation, and stagnation is 
ruinous both to mind and to body. Change of occupa- 
tion is rest. 

What is called a “lazy” holiday is no good at all. 
This is where tho seaside holiday fails. 

A holiday, to be satisfactory, must be cheap. To go 
off on a holiday, to be haunted all the time by the 
fear that one will return to practical bankruptcy, is 
not the way to get the most benefit from our annual 
breathing space. Change of air is at its best when 
accompanied by exercise, to get the entire muscular 
system in trim. 

To meet all requirements, the sort of holiday I 
would advise—for either a man or a woman—is to go 
off to some country district and completely lose their 
identity. They can put up at an inn, or take some 
cheap lodgings. Then they should find out what sort 
of work is going on in the neighbourhood, and try 
to get employment from some of the farmers round 
about. There is always some sort of work going on 
that can be done by a townsman—no matter how 
“green” he may be. For instance, neither fruit- 
picking nor harvesting requires training. 

After a week or a fortnight of this they will come 
back to business 
again, refreshed 


and _ strengthened AU, 
both mentally and “te Albee Te Bs ° 
physically. 


Twiddle the milK and It turns to butter; twiddle the Rhyme-Sticks and they turn to gold. 


ENTERED aT 
Srationers’ Hart. 


| THE GREAT MATCH MYSTERY. 


What is Mr. P. Doubleyou Doing? 


Ong Penny. 


Tne dark and gruesome mystery surrounding Mr. 
P. Doubleyou and his matches is still unsolved. 

It will remembered that he recently asked the 
members of the staff to give him a match, and, on 
being refused, announced ly that he would get one 
if he had to ask every reader of the paper for it. 
Unfortunately, the Editor overheard him, and took 
him at his word. 

Since that time Mr. P. Doubleyou has been locked 
up in Room 23, engaged upon some mysterious task 
known only to him and the Editor. In response to 
his request in the paper, matches have been arriving 
from our readers by the van-load. They have been 
carried upstairs and passed in to the unfortunate 
prisoner, but what he is attempting to do with them 
the Editor stoutly refuses to disclose. 

Meanwhile, of course, the rest of the staff are 
feeling the utmost sympathy for their hapless 
colleague. From the terrible and heartbreaking 
groans that steal through the locked door, it is 
evident that his task, whatever it may be, is taxing 
his strength to the utmost. Much indignation, is ex- 
pressed at the callous attitude of the Editor, and 
things are rapidly coming to a climax. 

There seems every chance that next week the Great 
Man will be called away for a few days on private 
business. That will be our opportunity. Rather than 
allow Mr. P. Doubleyou to perish miserably, we have 
determined to break down the door. 

It is a wild and reckless undertaking, but we shall 
stand or fall together. Next week, therefore, we hope 
to be able to reveal to you the secret of the mystery 
and to inform you that Mr. P. Doubleyou is once 
again a frée man. Tue Sus-Epiror. 

ef 


THE ONLY WAY. 

Youne Porrerton: “Wife has gone shopping and 
left me in charge of the baby, and I am regularly 
put to it to know how to keep the litile fellow 

uiet.” 

. Grimshaw (after regarding the howling and contort- 
ing juvenile oritically): “I should think you could 
easily keep him quiet, both in a vocal and physical 
way, by gagging him carefully, tying his handa 
behind his back, binding his feet together, nailing 
his clothes to the floor, and then administering chloro- 
form to him.” 


ee ft ee 
“An, kind friend,” said the moralist, “it is deeds, 
not words, that count.” 
“Oh, I don’t know,” replied the woman. “Did you 
ever send a telegram?” 
> fo 


An open-air oraton once received this poser. 

“Jgtell you, gentlemen,” he exclaimed—“and the 
experience of a lifetime confirms my statement—that 
if you want a thing well done you must do it your- 
self!’ 

“How about getting your hair cut?” asked a man 
in the crowd. 

——— a 
INTERESTED IN THE CASE, 

A sic, burly man called on the wife of a minister 
in Herefordshire the other day. 

“Madam,” he said, “I wish to draw your attention 
to a poor family. The father is dead, the mother is 
too old to work, and the children are starving. They 
are about to be turned out in the strect unless some- 
one | pays their arrears of rent, which amounts to 


“How terrible!” said the lady; “here is the money 
for the rent. By the way, may I ask who you are? 
“Certainly, madam. I’m the landlord.” 
> § Se 
Browne: “Did you ever see a man who really 
wanted the earth?” 
Towne: “Oh, yes.” 
Browne: “Who was he?” 
Towne: “A first-trip passenger on an ocean liner.” 
fo 


“Lenp yow my dawg to go out shooting with!” ex- 
claimed Giles. “With your permission, sir, no. 
Last dawg ever I lent to a party from London who 
wanted a bit of sport was so full of lead when he 
came back that the vicar took and mended the church 
roof with the poor animal.” ‘ 


(See page iii. of red cover), 


A WONDERFUL STORY—WONDERFUL BECAUSE TRUE. 


WEE ENDIKG 
Auge, 6, 1908, 


The following story contains the actual facts of one of the most 
C icalney disappearances that has ever occurred, and until 
the publication of this story the facts were only known to the 
few people concerned. The names, of course, have been altered.) 


We were spending a beautiful July night at the Franco- 
British Exhibition. Seated, as we were, on the green lawn 
of the Garden Club, we could placidly enjoy our after- 
dinner coffee and cigars, and watch the ever-changing 
crowd passing in front of us. 

I wag the guest of Hugh Thompson, half newspaper 
correspondent and half (but let it only be whispered) 
Secret Service Agent. On many occasions, although the 
service was, of course, never officially recognised, he had 
rendered estimable service to the British Government, 
and knew more secrets of the inner workings of Con- 
tinental diplomacy than many a Foreign Office official. 

“TI suppose I am at liberty to tell the story now,” he 
was saying, “although had it been known a few years 
back the ences would have been serious.” . 

I lit a teal cigar and settled down in my chair 
bag proven 

e commenced : = tii. 

Probably aq this ee Rabi ion ts 
the largest Europe ever seen; but, large as it is, 1 
does not involve the huge financial an mgr of the 
great Paris Exposition of 1900. The “ City” before 
us is the work of private enterprise; but the show 
of Paris wes the work of not only Paris but the 
whole of France. . 

Now Paris is not like London, a city of commerce; she 
is essentially a city of pleasure. Paris staked the whole 
of her existence on the success of her Exhibition, and it is 
not too much to say that there was hardly a in 
the city who had not some stake in it. And yet the 
Exhibition, nay, the whole ef Paris, was within less than 
an ace of being ruined utterly within twelve hours of its 
opening. 

You may or may not remember that Paris even went s0 
far as to build jal hotels to accommodate the enormous 
number of foreign visitors, who were expected from all 
over the world, and many, anticipating the crush, booked 
their rooms months 80 @s to secure accommodation. 

the latter were an American lady and her two 
daughters who were coming roe Baltimore. had 
arranged to travel across the Atlantic to Havre, and to 
arrive in Paris on the eve of the Exhibition. 

The hotel at which they had booked their rooms, 
although not one of the best-known in the city, wae yet 
rey select and not very far from the fashionable 

voli. 

They travelled by the “ boat special” and drove straight 
to ther hotel, peace about nine in the evening. On 
entering the vestibule they were received by the manager 
who welcomed them with the usual affability of a true 
Parisian, and they were asked to register their names in 
the hotel register. 

The mother took off her glove and in a bold hand 
inscribed, ‘Phoebe Hoskyns, Baltimore, U.S.A.” She 
was followed by her eldest — Sadie, and after- 
meee the second eepenet vet sk; anc th 

eir was taken ift, and the 
were oeed heey Tequired any refreshment | that night, but, 
as the mother was feeling fata after the journey and 
complained of not feeling at all well, they decided to go 
straight to their rooms, and accordingly they all went np 
stairs together. 

The mother had been given a bedroom cn the second 
floor, and the two girls a room on the third floor. The 
daughters decided to see their mother into bed. They 
entered the room and sat down. While their mother was 
undressing, they noticed the French wooden bedstead, 
cisiliva: ca the, call, bed Wace lengli: comparions 

i on wall, an le com 8 

tween French and American bedrooms. © 

When they saw their mother comfortably settled in bed 
they rose to go, arranging to meet in the hall for their 
petis déjeuner at half-past nine in the morning. They 
Were we tea Julnale ak ball he follo 

arp to minu 5 nine t wing 
morning bars ibiaie down in the fal, anxious to set out 
and enjo opening of the Exhibition. Five minutes, 
ten minutes passed, but the mother did not appear, and at 
@ quarter to ten the girls got impatient. 
“Ran irs, Alsie, and hurry mother up,” said the 


Alsie flew upstairs, and, with a hasty knock at the door, 
entered the room they had seen their mother to bed the 
night before. But she stood — Surely this was the 
yoom. It wag the same number, and yet the bed had 
pot been slept in. The wall-paper was a different colour, 
and the pictares were different. 

She hastily retreated downstairs and told her sister. 

“ Oh, vabbieh,” axid Sadie, laughing. ‘ You've made a 
mistake. Let’s make certain,” and she went to the hotel 
bureau and asked the clerk at the office what number they 
had given their mother the previous night. 

“T beg your pardon, m’selle, I do not understand you. 

mg ladies came bere alone last night.” 
girle looked into each other’s faces and burst 


“Nonsense,” said the elder. ‘Show us the register,” 


By W. L. STEWART. 


—— 


and, in answer to their request, 
he — it on the 

in mt of them. They 
tarned overleaf to the previous 
evening, and ran their eyes 
rapidly down the column. 


For in the list of names there 
were only their own two, and 
nto sign of their mother’s. 

“ Oh, thisis some silly joke,” 
said Sadie, in a frightened 
tone. “Send for the manager 
at once.” 

The clerk retired and pre- 

sently returned with a gentle- 
man who, however, was not the who had 
welcomed them the previous evening. They hurriedly 
explained the situation. 
._' Lam sorry, the manager is not here. It is the open- 
ing day and he is busy, but anything I can do I will; 
but I assure you, young i 

Sadie stampe 


assure 
hotal i 


“= of their m 

r the ig ee resemblance to the 

their mother had retired the previous night. igen es 

each other in fear they descended into the hall where 

their sang-froid entirely deserted them, and, sitting down 

2 settee, they burst into a torrent of uncontrollable 
ars, 


Their distress soon attracted the attention of their 
fellow visitors, who naturally wondered at the cause of 
their tears. Amongst them was another American 
visitor, who, ing the girle were fellow country- 
women, hastened ieee to their assistance. 

“hy Sey, little girls, I’m a Yank. What's the trouble?” 
sai 


With a cry of gladness they weloomed this offer of 
assistance. Speedily they told the American the cause of 
their distress. Scarcely believing his ears he made for the 
manager’s office. In a few minutes he returned with a 
very set face. 

queer 
wn to 


to y them 
u y were once more seated 
official went into 


inquiries, but he could only 
assure them that they had really made a mistake, and 
they had arrived enacocmpaniod by their mother. He 
bowed and then left them. 

The girls by this time were little short of demented, 
and with tears they implored their fellow-countryman 
not to leave them, and, far from doing so, he assured them 
he would leave no stone unturned to solve the m . 

“If you will just wait here until I return, ill go 
down to the American Embassy. You bet they won't 
leave a stone unturned to find out the bottom of the 


mystery.” 

Only too thankful for the assistance offered, they 
assented; and their American friend hastened to see the 
officials at the Embassy. Naturally, on the opening day 
of the Exhibition, most of the officials were not in; but, 
as luck would have it, a few minutes after his arrival one 
of the juniors came in and immediately granted him an 
interview, and the whole ‘was once more unfolded. 

To the astonishment of girls’ friend, the young 
secretary did not seem at all astounded at such an extra- 
cedineny Wor All he did was to listen, make one or 
ek es on @ piece of paper, and drum his fingers on 


“ Man alive!” said the American, “ for Heaven's sake 
speak, or do something. The ii will be raving lunatics 
in an hour if something isn’t <r 

“‘ Wait here a moment,” said the secretary, and he left 
the room. He returned in a few minutes and 


“ Look here, sir, will you do the Embassy a service,” he 
said. 


the sights saw soon removed the f of the morn- 
ing, which was succéeded by an Aue oxns of 
certainty that in the evening they would have their 
mother with them. 


True to his promise, their friend had them back to the 


Seated 


hotel at five to the minute, and they once more 
Before ten minutes had 


carey d a athe 

a rove up, an young secre’ whom th 

American had seen in the morning Rilchiet Da entered 
the hotel. He immediately noticed the little group and 
came over to them and introduced himself. 

‘‘ Have you any news?” cried the gizls, simultaneous! y. 

“T have,” he answered. ‘‘ Now sit down, I want to 
pe Vg mop question. Do you iced ar your mother 

ing her memory, or saying ‘she was going to do «1, 
thing and then doing another? ” aii . 

The girls paused in thought for a moment, and at first 
answered in the negative; but a minute later, first «no 
sister and then the other remembered some trivial incident 
ORT thought d the secreta N 

“ Ab, 80,” sai secre - “Now an: 
pack things at once and come with me.” ciliata 

‘* We haven't unpacked,” they answered, “except cone 
FuW'Ril the better,” he replied. “R 

ee r,” he replied. ‘ Run upstairs at one 
and put those together and have your boxes brought down 
immediately.” 7 

Wondering whatever could have happens, the girls 
rushed upstairs to do his bidding, and in _ten minutes 
they and the boxes were down in the hall. The secretary 
bate the porter put them in the cab, and, telling ti:s 
cabman, in French, to hurry to the West Station, they 
were soon scurrying h the streets of Paris. 

All the way they bombarded him with questions to 
which the secretary returned evasive answers and bade 
them be patient. 

Arriving at the station, he hurried them through the 
barrier on to the platform where, to their astonishment, 
stood an Page with only a single carriage and a guard's 
van attached to it. 

“In you ” he said, “there’s no time to lose,” and 
with a hurned glance to see that the luggage was salcly 
in, he entered the carriage himself, and the train glided out 
of the station. 

“Whatever is the meaning of this?” asked the eldest 
of the girls. 

“It is useless asking me questions; you must be patient 
and you will soon find out for yourselves,” he replied, and 
for the remainder of the jo to Havre the girls 
uaicsined from w. mg him and di a ee 
selves svery panies as to w eir mother had 
so suddenly left Paris, and in the iia of their theo- 
me the train entered ree Peet. Shins eat 4 

e secre jumped Lastily on to platform an 
cast a ecb tock up and down. Presently he espied a 
man who was evidently ex urried whis- 
pered, conversation took place, and a carriage that was 
standing close by drew up opposite the train. 

‘Now, then, come along, as quick as ever you can,” 
he said, helping the girla to alight. 

With bewilderi: aste they were bustled into the 
carriage and their boxes placed! on to a cab, and ata 
rattling pace they dashed down to the quayside. Swinging 
in midstream was a huge liner belonging to the French 
Trans-Atlantic Line to New York. 

The girls caught their breath. 

“Why mother can’t be going back to America. 
She must be crazy.” : 

.* You will soon see,” said the secretary, hurrying the 
girls and their e on to a waiting tender. In a few 
seconds they were alongside the lowered gangway of the 
liner. Their baggage was hurriedly seized by waiting 
othe corer eck oft Lis be and produced a | 

o! is hat uced a long 
official envelope from his pocket. » 

‘‘This contains the official explanation,” he 
“ Good- 
to Paris. 

There was no time for more words. 


ing him. A 


said, 
ye. I am sorry your mother has spoilt your trip 


the Bet ey tolls Ge Us ce, 

gway eager to their mother on ship. 
The uae ean bell clanged, and the ship moved fei 
down-stream towards the Atlantic. Ag the secretary 
stepped ashore from the tender, he glanced behind him 


towards the ag one ing liner. 
“ Poor girls. hep them!” he said, with a pitying 


shudder. 
. ° e e 


All this time I had been listening to Thompson's 
narrative without a word. The whole story seemed s0 
fantastic that I sat spell-bound, but I could, not repress 
an exclamation. 

“What in the name of creation had happened to the 
mother then,” I asked. ; 

The Franco-British Exhibition crowds were now stream- 
ing towards the exits. Thompson pulled out his watch. 

‘It ig time we were going, so I must hurry up with my 
story. You ask me what really happened to the mother. 
You would never guess in a hundred times. I will tell 


‘ou: 

You will remember I mentioned she went to bed feeling 
unwell. That was about half-past nine. About two in 
the morning the night porter was startled by hearing a 
continuous violent minging of the bell in her bedroom. 
He hastened upstairs eeccked All a could nent 
were proceeding from room. ithout muc 
wait as be ectared the room and to his horror he saw 4 
woman writhing on the bed. Without waiting to make a 
further inspection he rushed off to the —_— bedroom 
oo up, and in a few words gave him the par- 


The manager told him to go to the tele one and ring 
the nearest doctor, who arrived in “tow minutes. 


‘ogether they went to the bedroom. he woman was 
nate atill now and the doctor made a hasty examination 
and recoiled with horror. 


“Mon Dieu!” he exclaimed. “This is terrible—on the 
eve of the Exhibition too.” 

‘‘ What is it?’ demanded the hotel manager in alarm. 

The doctor took him by the shoulder and in a vous 
shaking with intense emotion said : _ 
“Do you know what this ia, It will ruin the Exhibi- 
Paris. It is a case of black plague. She is 


dead.” 
What black and its consequences were, the 
(ConTuded at foot of next page.) : 


tion—ruin 


You’ve seen trees cut into the shape of peacocks? PEARSON’S MAGAZINE for August has pictures of all the 
most perfect specimens of thie Kind of gardening. 


A’ 


- ee 


Tyros 


Jones insisted that Golf had 
become fashionable, and that we 
should, therefore, learn to play it. 

From the way he | I 
gathered that once you trained 
~ yourself to allude to the game as 
“Goff” you had won half the 
ie had bought a bag of clubs and had 


od 


battle. When 2 
engaged a youthful retainer, entitled a caddie, to carry 
them for you, you had won the other half. . 

That was Jones’s idea anyway. But Jones is con- 


stitutionally unreliable. . 

Accompanied by our retainer and by Jones's fox terrier 
we advanced 
to the links 
and prepared to 
master what 
Jones described 
as the simplest 
and most fasci- 
nating pastime 
in the world. 
The first item 
on our pro- 
gramme was 
that the caddie 
should make a , 
* tee.” We advanced to the links. 

This gave me . 
the opportunity I had long waited for, and I fired off a 
carefully prepared joke about a tea-caddy. Our retainer 
did not smile. I suppose he was, like the game, of 
Scotch descent. , 

The tee consisted of a small, conical pile of sand, on 
top of which was placed my ball. To smite the ball 
with the club, ont then to watch it vanish over the 
remote horizon, seemed easy; and I braced up my muscles 
and prepared to break the driving record with the same 
graceful ease of the golfers whose snapshot portraits 
ap in the illustrated papers. 

smote. 

There was somethin ill-judged about that smite. 
Just how I managed it I don't know; but I can see now 
that it was a pity that the caddie had been un- 
hygienically trained. He ought to have been taught to 
breath through his nose. In that case, he would not 
have had his mouth open. Unfortunately for him, his 


mouth was not merely open, but rather wide open. 
— Thus it came 
to pass that he 
__ swallowed the tee. 
‘3° At any rate, he 


swallowed most 
of it, principally 
in the form of 
extremely finel 
divided dust. 
had no notion 
that such a deal 
of dust went to 
compose 80 small 
a tee; but I 
hastily concealed 
my ignorance by facetiously chaffing the caddie for ! 


Thus the caddie swallowed the tee! 


“A PACE OF SECRET HISTORY.” (Concluded.) 


manager bably never gr. d. He stood there, dumb 
and lees Not so tie doeton, He recognised that 
instant action was necessary if Paris were to be apved. | 

He pushed the manager out of the room before him, 
ate, Peking the bedroom door, the two descended into 
the hall. 

“Wait here,” said the doctor. “I am going down to 

the chief of the police.” In half an hour he returned with 
that official, who was accompanied by six subordinates. 
_ Quickly they went to work. First the body was dis- 
infected and removed to be interred in quicklime in the 
dawn on the outskirts of the city. With silent shoes on 
their feet others removed the pictures, re-papered the 
walls, hung fresh pictures, and re-made the bed. } 

After informing the hotel manager of the s he in- 
tended to take, the chief of the police returned to his office, 
taking the hotel register with him. The page on which the 
mother and the two girls had signed their names was care- 
fully removed, and every entry was fo d on a fresh 
page excluding the mother’s name. The was then 
returned to the hotel. . 

The next step was to inform the officials of the Embassy 
of the dreadful occurrence. Although it was the middle of 
the night everything had to be arranged before the girls 
Tose in the morning, and, ising the seriousness of the 
situation, the Em! officials saw that action 
was essential. At all coste the girls must be kept ignorant 
of their mother's fate, and what was more they must be 
got out of Paris before they had aime to communicate 
their fears to others in Paris. 

It was arranged then that a detective should take the 
place of the manager in interviewing them when the in- 


If at first you don’t succeed, twiddle, twiddle, twiddle again. 


By WARD MUIR. 


lit had actually rolled back two inches. 


PEARSON’S WEEKLY. 


r a “ not liking his tea so early in | terrier from Jones's brutality. 


the afternoon.” 

Once again he did not 
laugh. e was an extra- 
ordinarily stupid lad. 

When I went on to ask 
him, still in a jocular vein, 


Adventures of Two whether he was “tee-total,” 
t the G he made some remark which 
- ‘ame. I did not catch. Its in- 


distinctness was probably due 
tosome confusion of his 
vocal chords with the remainder of the aforementioned 
finely divided dust. 

In the meantime I stared into the distance in search 
of my ball. It seemed to have gone such an enormous 
Hed A at such a gigantic speed, that I failed to 

esery i 

The caddie had keener eyesight than I. He drew 
my attention rather hurriedly to the fact that the ball 
lay at my feet. It had remained. The tee only had 
vanished. Indeed, not merely had the ball remained, 
A strange 
game, Goff ! 

Jones stepped forward superciliously, and pointed out 
that it was his turn now. ‘Keep your eye on me,” he 
sai. as he addressed himself to a new tee topped by his 


Once or twice he swang his club in meditative fashion, 
and then he drove. 

There is no denying that it was a remarkably fine 
drive. The ball went off like a bird and faded into thin 
air; and Jones, who i 
had put a shade too 
much energy into his 
attempt, spun round 
on his heels and hit 
himself violently on 
the back of his right 
leg with his club. 
The blow, no doubt, 
was painful; but I 
admit I was aston- 
ished at the loud: 
indecorousness of his 
yell. 

“You are making 
an unseemly spectacle 
of yourself,” I told him reproachfully. “You are 
neither an acrobat nor a contortionist, permit me to 
observe. This is not a music hall; this is Goff, my dear 
sir, Goff!” 

Jones fumed. “I put my watch in my trousers pocket 
for safety,” he explained. 

He emptied the remains of the watch on to tho 
ground. 

We proceeded. 

“ Anyhow, you must admit that I made a magnificent 
drive,” Jones boasted, when he had recovered his 
equanimity, and made sure that no further portions of 
the watch-glass were embedded in his person. “ We 
shall now walk across the links half a mile or so and 
find my ball. . . . Why, confound that dog! What 
the dickens . . . !” 

The ball, to cut a long story short, had already been 
found. ; . 

Jones’s faithful and highly trained terrier had done 
the job for him. It came galloping back with the ball 
in its mouth and laid it dutif Ny at its master’s feet. 
Then it wagged its tail and looked round for applause. 

The applause came from an unexpected quarter, 
namely, from the caddie. 

For——at last !——the caddie laughed. 

He was an uncommonly rude boy, that caddie; but I 
grant now that he bad a sense of humour. I'd have 
smiled myself, only I was kept busy defending the 


a) 
Jones had hit himself violently on 
the right leg. 


evitable questions arose in the morning, and it was 
arranged a doctor should be in the hall of the hotel 
when they came down in the morning to make sure that 
ey had not caught the . : 

+ was discovered that a boat was leaving Havre the 
following evening for New York. But it would not do to 
have taken them down to Havre until the last possible 
moment of sailing. Hence the device of taking them to 
the Exhibition and letting them believe that their mother 
was the victim of a temporary loss of memory. 

Everything down to the last detail was arranged. The 
special being timed to arrive after the liner had swung into 
mid-stream, and a telegram from Paris to Havre instructed 
the captain to wait five minutes for two important 
pe ers. The document which the young secretary 

anded to them on going on board the liner contained the 
a oe explanation of the French police and the American 
Embassy. 

‘But what about the coroner's inquest?” I queried. 

“ A coroner's inquest as understand it in England is 
not necessary. The police have absolute power in a matter 
such as I have described to you—well, there ig the story, 
it ia true, every word of it.” 

The grounds of the ‘‘ White City ” were nearly empty. 
Whole rows of brilliant lights were disappearing fast, and 
the scene which, when commenced. his story, 
was all animation, had vanished. 

I roe with a little shudder—the story had been a little 
gruesome, And as we strolled towards the Wood Lane 
Station exit I could not help picturing those two helpless 
girls searching smong passengers on the liner for the 
mother they were tined never to see again on this 
earth, and could only echo the secretary's words: “ Poor 
girls. God, help them.” 
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One has no right to 
keep a faithful 
hound, say I, if 
one treats it as 
Jones treate his. 


- i —a) 
—— as Jones is deficient 
A! in gratitude. 
Moreover, as it 
| ae * turned out, the 
a  e dog had not 
ee brought Jones’s 


ball mv all; for 

: resently an irate 

! the caddie laughed. Bolonel baseline 

dog, with a face some- 

what resembling a piece of red flannel, very damp. 

It was the Colonel's ball, not Jones’s, which the faithful 

hound had retrieved. 

The dog ran to meet the Colonel and danced 

barking at his side until he reached us. 


Al last 


visible, sprinting after the 


qasoey 
doubt 


whether Carlo has had such an exciting and merry after- 
noon for years. But when the Colonel panted up and 
claimed his ball (in most immoderate language), well— 
withdrew to a slight 


the situation was awkward. I 
distance. After all, 
the theft was done by 
Jones’s dog, not mine 
If Jones will ke such an 
ass as to bring a dog 
when he plays “Goff 
it is his own look out. 
The episode ended‘ 
rather unpleasantly. 


Colonels with faces like ~s 
damp, red flannel are 2 
notoriously hard to ‘ 

please. And the caddie - 
claimed an extra re- ‘ 


muneration for lead- nd . 
ing the terrier on the The Colonel claimed the ball in 


lesateatter that most immoderate language. 

Whether the terrier really bit the caddie while he 
was making the next tee is still a disputed point. The 
state of the caddie’s ents were, in my opinion, no 
proof, and it would have been impossible to decide 
which of the rents in them were due to the terrier's 
teeth, and which to natural wear and tear. 

At the next driving-off place I chose a different kind 
of club, and manipulated it so neatly that it spooned 
the ball into the branches of a tree, where, I am con- 
vinced, it fell into a rook’s nest. Certainly it never 
descended; and I imagine that Mrs. Rook is still sitting 
on that ball and waiting, with the patience of all dum 
animals, for it to hatch. 

We had meanwhile caught up the Colonel again ; and 
Jones’s next drive was unlucky. He not merely cut 
the cloth, but cannoned off the red. In other words, 
about two square feet of county flew up from under his 
club, and the ball bounced gaily against the Colonel’s 


G. 


d ord a 
Pj g00d order. 
i°'Violent 
people like 
that Colonel 
should not 
be allowed 
onacivilised 
Goff links. 
‘ ' Just to 
“Qi ‘ show you 
how completely I have abandoned the project of learn- 
ing the game, I may mention that I now, quite inten- 
tionally, call it “ Golf.” 


READY, AYE, READY. 

Tne manager of a well-known touring company 
wired to the proprietor of a theatre in a small town 
where his company was to appear : 

“Would like to hold a rehearsal at your theatre at 
three o’clock to-morrow afternoon. Have. your stage- 
manager, stage-carpenter, assistant stage-carpenter, 
property man, chief electrician, and all stage hands 
present, promptly at that hour.” 

Three hours later he received the following reply: 

“All right. He will be there.” 

ee fe 
MISTAKEN COURTESY. 

A GUILELEss rustic, who wished to be employed on 
one of our great railways, emerged from the examina- 
tion room and informed his expectant father that he 
had failed because he was colour-blind. 

“But you can’t have!” said his father. 
mage erent oe cam 

ow that, feyt! ’ he replied, “but it’s all 
through bein’ polite.” as 7 

“What do you mean? Explain yourself.” 

“Well, feyther, I went into a room, and a chap 
held something up for me to look at. ‘This is green, 
isn’t it?’ ses he. ‘Come, now, you're positive it’s 
green?’ quite plesding like; and, though I could 
see plain enough that it wor red, I couldn’t ‘find it in 
my heart to tell him so. So I agreed with him, and 
they bundled me out. No more perliteness for me. 
It don’t pay!” 


“You're no 


(See top of page fil. of red cover.) 


THIS NEW. SERIES STARTS TO-DAY. 


Wax 
Ava. 6, 1908, 


CHAPTER I. 
The Desire of a Life-Time. 


He was a neat, clean-shaven, tidy little man, fresh- 
complexioned and grey, c . \ 
fluous flesh on his bones. Brisk without hastiness, 
trim without shapeliness, wiry without 
and, perhaps, fifty-five, with the activity of a much 
younger man. Just an under-sized, unassuming, un- 
obtrusive, commonplace person, who could pass & 
thousand people in the street without being remarked. 

No one ever troubled about Mr. Foss. He went 
softly and inoffensively through life, until a certain 
day, when his employer, an aged and wealthy estate 
agent, called him into his room, and informed him 
that he would be pensioned. . 

“Fyrom to-morrow your time is your own, to do 
with as you will, Mr. Foss. And I hope you may live 
long to enjoy a well-earned leisure.” 

Mr. Foss was much obliged and relieved. Nomore 
would he tramp those monotonous streets which had 
led him to the same office, the same stool, the same 
desk, at the same hour, for thirty years. He was now 
a person of “independent means.” The world was 
his own to roam as he pleased, and all the mysterious 
people in it, whose business he had longed to probe 
and pry out, were at his mercy. . . 

Foss was inquisitive. It was a passion, a vice. He 
was always wondering and speculating on the secrets 
of the hurrying, bustling, unending stream of humanity 
that flowed past him day by day on his way to the 
office. Like a child peering into the darks of a deep 
river, he was always longing to plumb the depths 
and follow these human tributaries to their sources. 
But “the office” had drawn him, willy nilly, day 
after day, year after year, like a somnambulist follow- 
ing a path because he must; and the stream of 
humanity flowed by  unexplored—fascinating, 
mysterious, suggestive, full of infinite possibilities. 

y did ome man he passed every day carry & 
brown paper parcel to the City, and take none home, 
and another always carry a bag home, and go empty- 
handed in the morning? Why did that worried little 


woman always talk to herself and grow paler and | and smiled again 


er year by year, and always miss passing him on 


ednesdays? And that swaggering fat fellow, whose | carriage drove 
while his | 


elothes were finer and better every mon 
body grew leaner and leaner—what was his occupa- 
tion? What was the explanation of the hundreds of 
queer faces and queerer clothes of the people he 


with not an ounce of super-. 


By HOUGHTON TOWNLEY, 
Author of “The Bishop’s Emeralds,” “ The Splendid Coward,” Etc. 


[A novel and quite original series of complete stories 
dealing with the adventures of Mr. Paul Foss, an idler 
and mystery-monger, in whom inquisitiveness has become 
an all-absorbing hobby. 
reading unsuspected secrets in the faces of strangers he 
passes in the streets, and shadows interesting passers-by 
whose personalities excite him, spying out their business, 
grave and gay, honest and dishonest, and in the process 
stumbling on some amazing mysteries, crimes, comedies, 
and tragedies. 


He is obsessed with a mania for 


Each story narrates a distinct adventure, 


and the reader can begin with any one of the series 
without reference to the others.] 


SHAM LADYSHIP. 


CHAPTER IIL. 
Adventure No. 1. 


On the first day after the termination of his slavery 
Mr. Paul Foss rose as usual, breakfasted in his 
humble rooma with Martha, his elderly maiden sister, 
and, ffom sheer habit and an overwhelming impulse, 
left home almost at the usual time. 

But not for the office. Only for a stroll. And how 
leisurely he walked! What joy to dawdle over the 
old track at a pace that yesterday would have made 
him late. He watched the passing faces more keenly, 
more deliberately, and missed nothing. There were 
dozens of his fellow mortals who excited his curiosity ; 
he longed to follow and spy out their business. 

One person suddenly drew his attention—a hand- 
some woman in sables and velvet. She was fairly 
tall, and walked towards him, coming from a side 
street, and got into a waiting carriage. Her face 
was strangely familiar, yet her clothes were not in 
harmony with his previous recollection of her. She 
nodded and smiled to the coachman as she got in. 
The footman did not get down to open the carriage 
door for her. That was peculiar. And where had 
she walked from? There was no shop near. She 
might be a lady’s maid or an upper servant; yet 
her sables and rich gown were not those of a 
of that class—yet he was sure that he knew her well, 
although he could not recall her personality. 

He wanted to follow and see where she went. And 
Shy ea he not? A glorious sense of freedom and 
recklessness came over him. He remembered that 
his time was his own. 

He polled Le cab. . 

. at carriage!” He spoke in the style 
of the detectives he had read about in books. a6 

The cabby looked at him sideways out of the 
corner of his best eye, and took his instructions as 
a matter of course. He followed the carriage, and 
the journey was not a long one, only a few hundred 
a down a side street to a shabby, half-shuttered, 

alf-curtained, dilapidated, flat-fronted house in a 
mean street. 


I.—HER 


The gorgeous woman got out, nod 
if is thn, men GF Mis thn ae 


| landau, and disappeared within the house. The 


noted in his daily walks? What was the meaning | 


of their strange choice of companions? Why their 
mysterious bags and bundles? Why did_ the 
sanctimonious man in the clerical hat and black 
clothes pass him exactly at the same spot, and the 
same hour, every morning, like a clerk going to 
business? 

These and similar speculations had made him long 
to go further than the outer shell and get to the kernel 
of the permies, OF Rie Tone, prea pooreta slap 
romance, mayhap, as the moet thrilli ramas 
in the limelight. 7 

Every man has his ambitions, however inarticulate. 
Foss would have been a detective from choice. Sher- 
lock Holmes was his hero; but he only discovered 
his natural bent by realising the sheer impossibility 
of following it. 

But now that he was free, fancy could dictate any 
course of action. He could peep, and pry, and in- 
vestigate to his heart’s content. The streets were full 
of mysteries. The passing throng were so many 
living queries, each a human life story awaiting the 
unravelling. 


Let others pine for summer suns and softly scented breezes; I’ve got the August NOVEL, and I don't care if it freezak 


‘ stratagems, and spoils. But 


away. 

Mr. Paul Foss was bent on finding mystery, and 
he was not disappointed. iiss . 

He dismissed his cab and watched the half-shuttered 
house. It interested him; there were romantic and 
terrible possibilities in it—a for murders, 

ing happened for 
a time. Presently the coachman and | ree in 
livery, but without their carriage, walked down the 
street and entered the house. 

Later, a humble, plainly-dressed woman came out 
and walked hurriedly _ Foss. In true detective 
style he noted her clothes, beight, colouring, and— 

F t was the 


Ee Heavens! yes . . us 
ady of the sables. She had ch her clothes. He 
remembered her now, and could p her easily. He 


Temorselessly to the particular house, and noted the 
address—No. 8 Cherry Villas. At the gate a child 
ran out to greet her, and called her mother. 

Both_ passed within and that seemed likely 
to be the end of it, although he spent hours waiting 
and watching for—he knew not wick 

There was undeniably a mystery here! He was in 
a fever. His little grey eyes twinkled; his pink 


cheeks were apple-red; his short, jerky walk was 
swifter, and was ready to pounce on any vagrant 
clue; but there was n though he paced up and 
down and watched till nightfall. A feeling of im- 
potence descended upon him; yet his curiosity was 
stronger than ever. 

Why was the woman masquerading as “a carriage 
lady” in sables, and where had she come from when 
he first saw her getting into the carriage? These 
were points which only she could explain, and he 
could not ask her. 

He came again next day, full of mystery and 
importance, to spy round corners, and was rewarded 
by seeing the woman proceed from No. 3 Cherry 
Villas to the dilapidated house in Slack Street, Oxford 
Street, where she had previously discarded her fincry. 

The plot was thickening. A carriage, the same 
one, turned out of a livery stable yard at the end of 
the road, and drew up ati the corner of Slack Strect. 
And, lo! My lady in her sables and velvet emerged, 
walked quickly away from the house, obviously tu 
avoid local observation, and stepped into her carriage 
at the end of the street. 

Yes, there was undoubtedly a fascinating mystcry 
here. Something cunning and secret, perhaps 


criminal. 

Paul Foss was ping. He tore at top speed for 
a cab, and secured it just in time to giva chase once 
more; but he was only just in time. 

Again, the journey was a short one. The carriage 
stopped at Tremain Studios, and the lady alighted— 
with full honours from obsequious footman this time 
—yet the man winked, distinctly winked. Foss saw 
it. 

The carriage drove away, but the indomitable little 
man forced his nose into the entrance of the studics, 
where a beery, sleepy porter confronted him. Ho 
rose to a great height of ingenuity, and made a 
random shot which seemed to him quite worthy of 
Sherlock Holmes. 

“Is that the Hon. Mrs. Ponsonby who just went 
in?” he asked with assumed innocence. 

“No, that’s Lady De Lange,” replied the man affably, 
and, much to the amazement of the inquirer, who 
half suspected that the porter was sarcastic. “Comcs 
here every mornin’ when the light is good. Havin’ 
her portrait painted.” 

“Ah, I understand. I thought I recognised her,” 
murmured Foss, retiring. 

The mystery was increasing. Here was a swindle 
of some sort, bat it was no business of his. People 
did not commit crimes by getting their portraits 
painted—yet this lady was not Lady De Lange! Could 
she be a model? If so, why the carriage? 

Perhaps the carriage was her Tntyakecis; and the 
clothes too. The disturbing possibility of the whole 
thing having a pereey normal explanation worried 
him. It would too cruelly disappointing. 

While he paced the other side of the street a 


mes: boy came hurrying up, and, after a word 
with , vanished into the interior of the 
studios. e emerged whistling, and was followed 


almost immediately by s pale-faced, flabby man of 
middle age, carrying an open letter, who almost ran 
up the street in a state of perturbation. 

A minute later her ladyship’s carriage, which had 
only waited down the road, arrived suddenly; her 
ladyship appeared in the dark entry carrying a parcel, 
or picture, draped with black cloth. She carried it 
awkwardly, and the porter dashed to her assistance. 
The footman hurried aleo, but the chivalrous porter 
secured the honour. He carried the picture to the 
carriage door, just as inquisitive Mr. Foss walked 
innocently along the pavement and got in everybody's 
way. 

“Mind, it’s wet,” cried her ladyship; “it’s only just 
finished. I couldn’t wait for Mr. Vincent to pack it.” 

“Shan’t see your ladyship any more, I s’pose?” 
murmured the porter suggestively, as he touched his 
cap. »  Borry your ladyship won’t be comin’ any 
more. 

“No, the portrait is finished. Barker, give the 
porter half-a-crown for me.” 

The footman, rather taken aback, produced the 
coin with an anxious glance the road, and the 

icture was stowed inside carriage. Their 
leparture was distinctly hurried. The men on the 
box were flurried, flushed, keen! So was Mr. Foss. 
He scented some mischief, though he had no notion 
what it was. 

His cab was at hand, and he followed the carriage 
back to the dilapidated house, where both lady and 
picture were received by two persons looming 
in the interior shadows—two well-dressed men. 

The carriage returned to the stables; the liveried 
servants came on foot again to the house, and later— 
some time later—the humble mother of No. 8 Cherry 
Villas, hurried to her home, in her work-a-day gown 
of threadbare black, with quick, eager step, and 
angry, discontented eye. 


: CHAPTER III. 
The Lost Vermeer. 


Mr. Pavt Foss tried hard to maintain that at¢?ude 
of calm, cynical detachment, which is the sine qud 
non of the professional detective. To read the éaily 
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per with his breakfast, to think of other things 

ides the absorbing mystery that kept him awake 
o'nights, and to listen to the monotonous recital of 
Miss Foss’s domestic troubles, required a 
effort. Nevertheless, he succeeded in hiding his secret 
excitement from his sister. It would never do to let 
Martha get an inkling of his new profession. She 
would think him mad. Martha never showed any 
imagination. It was impossible, however, to restrain 
a gasp when his eye caught a striking headline: 
“Clever Theft in the Westend; £20,000 picture 

len.” 

oe Yesterday the art world was fluttered by the news 
of the daring theft of an almost priceless painting 
by Vermeer, said to be worth anything between ten 
and twenty thousand pounds. It was carried off in 
broad daylight from the studio of Mr. Vincent, the 
artist in whose care the picture was placed for the 
pu of making a copy for America. The theft is 
evidently the work of a gang, who laid their plans 
skilfully and patiently. It appears that the priceless 
Vermeer only came into the possession of Messrs. 
Angustein, the famous dealers, a few months ago, 
and its whereabouts was supposed to“be a secret. A 
copy was required by them for a possible client in 
America, and, as the deal was likely to be a very 
profitable one, the work was entrusted to an_ expert 
portrait-painter, Mr. Vincent, of Tremain Studios, 
where the picture has remained for several weeks. 
No suspicion of danger was aroused when Mr. Vincent 
was approached by a man, who called himself an 
artists’ agent, who offered to introduce an urgent 
portrait commission. A certain Lady de Lange 
desired her picture painted, and generous terms were 
arranged. oney on account passed, and the dis- 
tinguished sitter arrived at the studio in her carriage. 
She gave the artist three sittings only, and it is now 
certain that she was one of a gang, and used by them 
to gain access to the studio of Mr. Vincent in the 
day-time. The artist describes her as young, about 
thirty, fresh-complexioned and dark, with rather red 
hands, which she desired to keep in her muff. He 
had no suspicion that she was not a genuine patron, 
although he now recalls several things which lead him 
to believe that she was a person of no distinction 
and some vulgarity, though quiet in manner and 
nervous in speech. At the third sitting Mr. Vincent 
was upset by the arrival of a hastily-scrawled note, 
delivered by a messenger boy, informing him that his 
wife, on her way to the studio to call for him, .had 
been run over, and the sender of the note was waiting, 
at the address given—a shop in Oxford Street—to 
know whether she should go to a hospital or be taken 
home. 

“Mr. Vincent rushed off, apologising to his sitter ; 
and in his absence the woman carried off the Vermeer, 
after carefully wrapping it in a piece of studio 
drapery. A carriage arrived to take both thief and 
picture, and the porter in charge had no suspicion 
that she was not taking away her own portrait. 
Indeed, he allowed her to go unquestioned. ; 

“Needless to say, the urgent message to the artist 
was a clever fabrication, and the priceless Vermeer 
was missed instantly on his return. Information was 
given to the police, but up to the present there is no 
clue whatever; nor is there much hope of tracing the 
thieves by their booty, which is almost certain to go 
abroad. 

“Messrs. Angustein are naturally much distressed 
at their loss, more especially as the picture was 
virtually sold to a well-known American millionaire. 
They at once offered a reward of £500 for the picture.” 

Foss cried out like a man choking, and slapped his 
paper with a bang that made his sister jump. 

“Lor’, Paul, what’s the matter?” 

“Matter—money is the matter! I’ve made five 
hundred pounds!” he cried, and fled from the house. 

His footsteps led him to the nearest ’bus route, 
hut, ere that economic public vehicle arrived, he felt 
he ought to spring to a cab. He was getting used 
to this luxury, having hired more hansoms in the 
last three days than in the previous three years. 
The hansom was carrying him towards Messrs. 
Angustein’s emporium in Bond Street, when a horrible 
dread clutched at his heart strings. ; 

What if he should be too late—the picture gone— 
and the gang with it? He ordered the cabman to 
drive down Slack Street past the dilapidated house. 
To his great joy, smoke was emerging from one of 
the chimneys. Someone was still there. He drove 
to the picture gallery at top speed, and was received 
by an urbane Jewish gentleman, who lifted his heavy 
eyelids to their widest extent when Foss, out of 
breath, gasped out: 

“T have come to tell you where your Vermeer is.” 

The dealer surveyed the perky little man rather 
suspiciously, but invited him into an inner office. 

“You are offering a reward of five hundred pounds 
for the recovery of your picture. If I show you 
where’ to find the thieves, will you pay me the 
money?” 

“Hum—ah—that depends. What knowledge have 
you of the theft? To whom am I speaking?” 

I used 
You bought one 


“My name is Foss. I’ve seen you before. 
to ba at Willis’s, the estate agent's. 
of our houses at Lewisham.” 

“Well?” 


“Tf I get back your picture, will you pay me the 
money ?” : 

“That depends. If you had any hand in the 
removal of the picture——” 

“IT am not a criminal,” replied Mr. Foss, im- 
patiently, but his tongue was dry in his mouth with 
suspense and dread. 

“There are co many things to be considered,” 
observed Mr. Angustein, pompously, at the same 
moment putting his finger on an electric bell. “I 
think we ought to see Detective-Ins r Waller.” 

“Will you pay, or will you not? Every moment is 
of uence. Give me your bond in writing, and 
I will take you to the house where the picture is—or 
where it went to—and you can bring as many detec- 
tives as you like.” 

After some more hesitation, Mr. Angustein consulted 
his partner. The bond was drawn, and Foss rattled 
& a story, while a clerk telephoned to Scotland 

ard. 

The police and the dealers, led by Foss, divided 
themselves into two parties. One went to Cherry 
Villas and seized the woman, while the others raided 
the dilapidated house in Slack Street and arrested 
the occupants. The whole gang were there, but the 
picture was missing. It required a good hour’s search 
of the premises before it was unearthed from its hiding 
place under the rafters of the roof on top of the 
water cistern. 

Foss got his five hundred pounds, but not until 
after considerable delay. When at last he banked the 
money, he was, in his own estimation, the cleverest 
crime detector in the world. 

It was, in a sense, the making and the undoing of 
him. He was fully convinced that his mission in 
life was discovered, and that it was only necessary 
for him to go on for the rest of his life spying and 
tracking like this to amass a fortune. 

In future he was a sleuth-hound and an investigator 
of mysteries. With one great difference between him 
and the professional detective; the latter had his 
problems brought to him, and was taken to the head 
of the trail, as it were; while he, Paul Foss, had 
to find the problems, ag well as their solutions. 

His after success as a finder of mysteries and a 
hero of adventure justified his vanity, and the record 
of his achievements will be found full to brimming 
over with excitement and novelty—not untinged at 
nee gree absurdity and failure, as succeeding stories 
will show. 


(Next week—‘‘ The Arm Upon the Ceiling.’’) 
————_2jo—___ 


WHY THE LAWYER STOPPED. 

THE witness looked youthful, and appeared to be 
rather uncomfortable, too. Consequently, counsel 
assumed his most imposing manner. 

“You describe yourself as a writer?” he began. 

“Yes, sir!” 

“What kind of a writer? A sign-writer?” 

“ No, sir.” 

“A ticket-writer?” 

“No, sir.” 

“Not an author?” 

“Partly, sir!” 

“What do you mean, sir, by ‘partly’?” 

“Tm in father’s office, sir. He’s a money-lender, 
and I’m the author of all the sharp letters to back- 
ward borrowers. If you remember, I sent you one 


last week, sir!” 
———4-—__. 


Huspanp: “Surely it wasn’t necessary for you to 

buy two brand new dresses for our holiday trip?” 
Wife: “Don’t be mean, Alfred. You know I 
bought the guide book second-hand.” 
—_+ f= ——_ 

“Anp why,” the teacher asked, “should we hold the 
aged in respect?” — 

“’Cause it is mostly the old men that has all the 
money,” Tommy answered, and the teacher wasn’t 
able to offer any better reason. 


NO SUCH LUCK, 

Tue thin, pale man in the a bathing suit, stand- 
ing knee-deep in the water, sighed. 

“Why,” asked his friend, “are you so sad?” 

“Alas!” he answered, “the sea is the grave of 
my first wife.” 

The friend's lips curled superciliously. 

“But you are married again,” he murmured. 

“Yes,” said he, “and my second wife won’t go near 
the water.” 

———— 

“T assure you I had the hardest work imaginable 
to get my tailor to accept a couple of sovereigns from 
me thig morning.” 


“ How was it?” 

“He wanted fifteen!” 
———».j——___ 

“Watters.” 

“Sare?” ; 


“This coffee is cold and watery, and this water is 
warm and thick. They’re beastly.” 

“Ah, sare, perhaps you mistake ze one for ze 
ozzaire.”” 


eee ae 


“PW.” PAYS A HUNDRED POUND 
INSURANCE GLAIM. 


Sad Death of One of Our Younger Readers. 


Wiru deep regret we have to record the death of 
Thomas George Harris, a reader of P.W., who lost 
his life on a private railway siding of the Great 
Western Railway at Hafod, on Juna 19th. 

The deceased, a bright and promising lad, came 
home from school on that date, with a copy of 
Pearson's Weekly, which he had purchased three hours 
before, in his pocket. Shortly afterwards he left the 
house, and went down on to the siding. He was 
seen by another boy lighting a cigarette with his back 
against the buffer of a truck, holding his hands up 
to keep the wind off. Unfortunately, while he was 
thus engaged, an engine and five or six trucks, which 
were being shunted, bumped the one he was leaning 
against up against another standing beyond, and the 
poor boy was instantly killed. 

The engine-driver was in no way ta blame. It was 
just one of those deplorable accidents that will occur 
at times, in spite of all precautions. 

In view of the fact that the unfortunate lad had a 
copy of Pearson’s Weekly in his pocket, a claim was 
forwarded to us. After making the necessary investiga- 
tions, we forwarded a cheque for £100 to his father, 
pops Harris, whose receipt for the money is given 

ow. 

I am gure that all readers of P.W. will join with us 
in offering the deepest and most sincere sympathy 
to Mr. and Mrs. Harris, on the sad blow which has 
fallen to their lot. 

Here is a copy of the receipt: 


Received this seventeenth day of July, 1908, from the 
Ocean Accident and Guarantee Corporation, Limited, the 
sum of ONE HUNDRED POUNDS in full satisfaction 
and liquidation of all claims upon the said Corporation 
under PEARSON’S WEEKLY Insurance Coupon in 
respect of the death of the late Thomas George Harris, which 
occurred as the result of an accident he mes with on or 
about the 19th day of June, 1908. 


£100 (One Hundred Pounds). 


Name: John Harris. 
X (his mark). 
Address: 4 Maliphant Street, Hafod, Swansea. 


Witness: Walter Read. 
Mary A. Harris, 23 Edward Street, 
Mans 


—_— 


HAD ITS LIMITATIONS. 


A Scorriso farmer was proudly showing a visitor 
an antique clock, which had recently come into his 
possession. 

“Isn't that a gran’ clock?” he said. “I bocht it 
at an auction sale in the toon, the ither day, an’ got 
a rale bargain.” 

“Yes; but does it keep good time?” the visitor 
asked. 

“Ah, weel, it’s no good enough to catch a train or 
that sort o’ thing, but good enough to get up to yer 
breakfast wi’.” 

ro 


YEARS THAT BREED MOTHS. 

A REMARKABLE plague of moths is just now circling 
round the world. 

In Paris, the other day, they invaded the boule- 
vardes in countless myriads, so that moth-hunting 
expeditions had to be organised for their destruction. 
At Florence, the vehicular and tramway traffic has 
been Se impeded, and in some districts altogether 
stopped, through successive swarms of the insects 
leaving the streets and tracks in so horribly greasy 
a condition. 

Now York fared even worse, for the clouds of mothe 
settled over the city like a pall, and for a while, upon 
one particular day, business had to be almost com- 
rieialy suspended in certain districts. The main body 
of this “moth army” was eight miles long by about a 
mile wide, and must have contained many thousand 
millions of insects. 

The explanation of these phenomena is that there 
are certain years that breed moths, and 1908 is one 
of them. Why this should be so, no one seems to 
know. But the fact is beyond dispute. 

In 1896, for instance, Russia was afflicted with such 
a plague of moths that in pany communes the very 
atmosphere itself was infected by the odour arising 
from their dead bodies, and battalions of eoldiers had 
to be employed to bury them in enormous pits dug 
for that especial purpose. 

Three years afterwards a similar plague occurred in 
the eastern states of America, the moths appearing 
suddenly in dense clouds that in placeg hid the light 
of the sun. Massachusetts was the greatest sufferer, 
and the State legislature spent over £100,000 in copi 
with the invasion; their efforts in the direction 
extirpating the tiny pests, being attended, however, 
with only very partial success. 


The August number of PEARSON’S MAGAZINE was not in the Olympian Games, but nevertheless it breaks all recorda, 
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A Few Items of Fact 


° Pickad ‘Ve that will Interest You. 


What Happened to Puss? 
Over 700 cats are cremated each year at the Fulham dust destructor, after being put 


) a » A Few Facts About 
‘Personal Pars: Well-known People. 


“Only a Commercial.” 
Six Witi1am Texroar, the ex-Lord Mayor of London, who is taking such a keen 


through the lethal chamber at the Home for Stray Cats. 
Seven Foot Beak. 


Major O. H. Ames, who was the tallest man in the Army, and led the Diamond 
Jubilee procession, has been appointed magistrate at King’s Lynn. 


His Record Haul. 


B twelve men, who were found sleeping on « haystack, into custody single- 
uaciiled, a Hull police-constable, named Milton, claims to have established a record. 


And the Farmer Said——? 


interest in the treatment of consumption, was formerly commercial traveller, and on 

one occasion he had an amusing experience at a certain South Coast town. He called on 

an upholsterer, whose daughter ned to be in the sh As soon as she beheld thie 

future Lord Mayor, she called up stairs: “It’s all right, pa, you needn’t trouble to 

come down; it’s only a ‘commercial.’” Then returning with a sweet amile to the visitor 
ked: “Do you know, at first I took you fora gentleman.” 


she remar! 
A Story of the Prince of Wales. 


Tas Paiurcs or Waxss, whose visit to Canada has aroused so much enthusiasm, has 
@ great dislike of , and he has 


ently tendered lite ib , 
At Studland, in Dorset, a whirlwind caught up a large pile of hay weighin several | }ove flattered -ligen foo eeer of his ted ad: ® polite snub to people who 


hundredweight, carried it to a great height, and finally scattered it over the aighbouring 


fields. 
Bravo, Father! 


‘When a lad named David Gilchrist fell into deep water the other day at Helensburgh 
Pier, the Rev. Father McIntosh gallantly dived in and held him up until a boat took 


them both on board. 
Bad Luck, Old Boy. 


A beggar’s diary produced at a sitting of the Flectwood magistrates contained the 
following entry : “ Went smack on Grand National, £1 each way. Took train to Liver- 


pool; stone broke.” 
How to Keep Cool. 


The vicar of Atherington, Devon, announces in his ParisH MacaziInE that the 
coolest place in the parish is the parish church, and appeals to his parishioners not to 


forget this fact on Sunday afternoons. 


Book Collector, 


Nearly 3,000 stolen books, all of a religious character, were found in the house of 
Pugh, a farmer, who was recently sentenced to six months’ imprisonment 


David Willi 
at Hereford. 
Make it Absent. 


The bill for the prohibition of the manufacture and sale of absinthe in France has 
been laid on the table of the Senate. At present France drinks more absinthe than all 


the rest of Europe. 
A Question of Curls. 


The headmistress of an Exeter girls’ school refused to allow a young teacher to take 
her class because of the way in which she had arranged her hair, and the managers have 


decided that the girl must obey the mistress or resign. 
Cash by Kissing. 


A ludicrous episode occurred at the National Convention of Homeopathists at Kansas 
City when Dr. Hamilton Fish Biggar, of Cleveland, Mr. Rockefeller’s medical adviser, 
The object was to establish a 


raised nearly £1,000 by rae a number of lady doctors. 
fund to spread the doctrines homeopathy. 


Stage-struckK. 


The craze that exists to get employment on the stage was illustrated by the enormous 


i ition. On one occasion, when he was 
out shooting, a man came up to him and said: “I have been picking up your Roy! 
Highness’s birds.” ‘“ That's all right,” answered the Prince; “how many have you:” 
“Fifteen, your sy Highness,” replied the man, with an air of deep humility. “That's 
curious,” said the Heir Apparent, “ considering that I have only shot eight.” 

* Always Well and Cheery.” 

Ir is not y known that Lord Charles Beresford is practically a vegetarian, and 
is a great believer in “the simple life.” He is also a staunch teetotaller, and attributes 
his splendid health to his abstemiousness. _“ Sifice I have entirely given up wine, spirits, 
and beer,” he said some time ago, “I find I can do as much work or more, physically and 
mentally, than I could do when I was thirty. Iam always well, always cheery, lauch 
at the downs of life equally with the ups, and always feel fit and in condition. If only 
some of the yo men would try going without liquor for three months, I do not believe 
that they would think liquor at all necessary again.” 


The. Retort Courteous. 

Tae BisHor or Truko, Dr. Stubbs, was once the recipient of a pretty compliment from 
a somewhat un source. He was out walking in the country when he met a herd 
of runaway bullocks. Panting after them in the near distance was their distracted 
master, who, when he saw the Bishop, called out at the top of his voice: “Hi, mister, 
head back those bullocks, will you?” A moment later the countryman camo up level 
with Dr. Stubbs, and when he saw the latter’s Sr gs costume he stopped and secmed 
somewhat abashed. With a genial smile the Bishop sought to put him at his ease hy 
remarking: “ Well, you know a bishop is mipecomt be a shepherd of sheep, but tot of 
bullocks.” Without a moment’s hesitation, the drover took off his hatand replied ; “ Then, 
my lord, I am happy to be one of the sheep.” 


An Admiral’s Boyhood. 

Wuen Admiral Sir John Fisher first entered the Navy there were few more popular 
youngsters in the service than he. ‘There never was a plucky little beggar,” once 
remarked an old shipmate of his, referring to those early days. “He was as quick as 
a monkey, keen as 8 needle, hard as nails; would do anything or go anywhere; diin't 
know what fear was, or that there was such & word in the lan, as ‘can’t’; and yet 
with it all he was one of the quietest, most modest fellows I have ever known.” = Sime 
jdea of Sir John Fisher’s character may be gathered from the fact that when he first 
went to sea, what impressed him most were a couple of inscriptions placed in prominent 


number of young women who applied at Daly’s Theatro on the occasion of the last voice penton on the vessel. These inscriptions were: “Silence,” and “ Deeds; not words.” 


trial of the season. No fewer 


and his family escaped through the window. 


Music as a Shower Bath. 

Dr. Salvator Jacieri, the Italian composer and medical man, has drawn up a scale 
showinz the effect of music on different people. Highly intelligent persons are ennobled 
calm. It acta quite otherwise 
on lesser intelligences, which become enervated. In the case of highly excitable people 


by music, he says, and it inspires them with content and 


music may sometimes be as beneficial as a shower bath. 


ee: ‘ 

@ e 
Pictore Par 2. 

‘STOP YOUR NOISE. 
ANYONE who has lived next door to a lar dsity 

will be able to err 

feelingly concerning the 
Ee of the noise made by 
milk cans and pails, 
especially as this music 
usually takes place in the 
early morning. The picture 
shows a device employed by 
some dairymen lessen 
this nuisance as much as 
possible. On the handles 
of the metal pails used for 
carrying milk about, two 
stout rubber washers are 
fixed. These act as buffers, 
deadening the clatter when 

the handle of the pail is allowed to drop. 


DOC 


FOR PICKING FRUIT. 

No fruit gatherer who understands his business will 
rest an ordinary ladder agai 
icking the fruit, for should it slip 
it would probably cause considerable 
damage to the branches. The 
sketch shows a simple method by 
which this difficulty may be over- 
‘eome. Get a couple of uprights 
pearly as long as the ladder and 
fasten them together with a bolt 

d through both near the top. 
en inches below the bolt fix a 
strong hook in each brace to support . 


‘S 
the ladder by one of its upper rungs. ZS 


It may. then be placed in such a E 
position that even should it fall it will not hurt the tree. 


450 people, not more than thirty of whom were men, 
wore seen by the manager. About twenty made favourable impressions. 
Who'd be a Schoolmaster ? 

Sixty boys in the Grammar School at Kotzman, in Bukovinsa, dissatisfied with the 
result of the examinations, resolved to take revenge by lynching the headmaster, 
M. Sponarowski. Armed with revolvers, knives, and cudgels, they attacked his house, 
burst the door open, smashed the windows, and wrecked the furniture. The headmaster 


th of which mottoes the gallant admiral has made the guiding maxims of his carcer. 


On the Road. 

Sir Harry Evsz, the Pinole judge, who has accepted the presidency of the 
« Devonians in London,” is himself a Devonshire man, in which beautiful county be owns 
a charming residence. He is a great lover of outdoor life, his favourite form of heliday 
being a tour in a caravan, when he roughs it like the veriest gipsy. “ When on tho 
road,” he remarked some time , “I usually turn in about nine o'clock, and am «ut 
again at five, when the pure and fresh moorland air is best enjoyed. I light my fire and 
repare my meals, between which I can appreciate the moors to my heart’s content.” 
i the course of his various wanderings ie Sey has had many amusing expericnces. 
One day he was accosted by a yokel who inqu if he knew where €quire Eve lived. 
Sir Harry replied that he did, and offered to give hima lift. On the way they chatted 
familiarly over their pipes, and it was not until after they had reached the house tliat 

the amazed yokel discovered the identity of his travelling companion. 


A pencil-case will be given to the sender of each original illustrated 

paragraph accepted and used on this page. Address your envelope 

to The Page Six Editor, ‘‘Pearson’s Weekly,” Henrietta Street, 
London, W.C. 


WHY THE WICK BURNS. 
WueEn the old-fashioned dips were in 
% common use, great annoyance was caused by 
the burnt wick standing upright as the fat 
disappeared, making a smoky flame, which 
necessitated a constant use of the snuffers. 
This trouble is avoided in the modern candle 
by the simple expedient of plaiting one side 
of the wick a little stiffer than the other. 
When it is left free, owing to the wax having 
ae ray FA bends — _ one 
le. Now at the extreme edge of the flame have a sprinkler good enouzh 
the gaseous prodacts of the candle are mixed for your breeae. er he rose, of 
with excess of oxygen from the air, which | course, can be tilted to any angle you like. 
attacks the solid substances in the wick and >See 
speedily chan, them into oxides. This DEVIL’S CLAWS 


ea soit : _ ia ies Tus illustration shows the instrament used by tele- 
: a wire layers in order to stretch the wire t.: 


ween the poles. It con- 
__ TO SAVE THE ROPE. slots of tye elf phinal pleves of 
THs pa shows a de- 


. flat steel with a serrated 
vice employed on canal banks groove on one part of the 
to prevent towing ropes from 


HOW TO MAKE A LAWN SPRAYER. 

Warm, dry weather is ~~ nice in many ways, but 

for those who take a pride in 
their lawns it is not without its 
drawbacks. Af such times the 
need of alawn sprayer to preserve 
the freshness of the grass is 
keenly felt. A satisfactory 
substitute can be provided by the 
aid of an ordinary garden pit. 
Make a hole in the pot at 8, 
turn it upside down, and insert 
the hose. Pull the end of tle 
hose through the hole in the 
centre and affix a rose. Thicr 
turn on the water, and you wi! 


st the tree while he is| being worn through by the 


sharp corners of the bridge. 
The arch of the latter is 
always made as narrow as 
age a fact which leads 
jhe horse to take a decided 
turn both when going in and 
coming out. In order to 
stop the rope from rubbing 
against the stone, a w 
roller about four feet long 
is fixed at each corner. By 
this means the chance of a 
corner brick being pete out 
or of the rope itself 


ing severed is successfully avoided, 


outside edge. These pieces 
are pivoted on a pin in a cast 
iron framework at a little to 
the side of the centre. The 
wire passing between them 
fits in the groove, and, catch- 
en the serration, tends to 
rotate the pieces. 

ivot isout of the centre this 

rings the two edges to- 
gether and makes them nip 
the wire. (The tighter the 
wire is pulled the harder it is 
aanpedl The other ends of 


the pieces are connected by 


és Le , ; : 
Read Page iil. of the red cover and run out for some Rhyme-Sticks, 


As the 


shackles and chains to 
a special small winch made to clamp on the pole. 


Wasx uxpine 
Aug. 6, 1908. 
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Ouog.yy had never been 

to Margate before, but he 

‘72 '¢ had heard a good deal about 

& the place ; and ashe stepped 

_ out of his boarding-house 

the first day after his arrival, he felt he was going to 
enjoy himself very much: 


It was about ten o’clock in the morning, and the tide 
was 8 long way out: Several children were on the rocks 
in the distance fishing for crabs and shrimps, and when 
somebody offered to sell him a fishing net and a pail, 
Chorley closed on the deal at once: He was feeling quite 
young sgain at the bare idea. He left his shoes and 
socks in Mrs. Ohorley’s keeping, and scampered out to 
the rocks beaten herng time of his life: 

After he had prodded about in the pools and crevices 
for sume time bg te enjoying any luck, he foul himse 7 
among a group of boys who were dipping into a large 
and Iesling out various kinds of shell-fish every fs 
Growing keen on the sport, he plunged his net among 
the others with such enthusiasm that he tipped over a 
pailful of marine miscellany, and nearly a small boy 
— i oo re wd, © brigh : ‘ 

e biggest boy of the crowd, a ¢ youth of ten or 
80, to a om the pail belonged, looked a little dismal 
to see the result of an hour's work scattered so recklessly. 
He was too polite, however, to protest to Mr. Chorley 
personally, but he looked across to another boy, and said : 

“‘T say, ask your pater to be a little more careful.” 

The other boy loo rather disdainfully at Ohorley, 
and replied : 

‘He isn’t my pater. I'm stayin’ down here with my 
Aunt Mary.” 

The first boy looked round from one to another of his 
companions, and then, as none of them seemed apzxious to 
claim the intruder as a relative, he put the matter to 


Chorley personally: 
“d Fen ?” he asked. 
it 


“Then whose pater are 
“I’m nobody’s pater, my little man,” explained Chorley. 
ju.” 
He looked 


f* I’m here to enjoy myself, the same as yo 

The boy became thoughtful for a moment: 
Chorley up and down as if he considered that it wasn’t 
respectable for a man of his age to be nobody's father. 
Then a smile came to his youthful face as the further 
reflection came to him that if Chorley wasn’t the father 
of any of the boys about there, he had nobody to take 
care of him and protect him from harm. Having come 
to ae eonclaais the boy smiled significantly, and said : 

“ h, see l”* 

A few moments later Chorley had got his net fixed in 
a crevice in the rocks: He stepped forward in order to 
extricate himself from the difficulty, when his foot caught 
in the handle of the biggest boy’s net: It was quite an 
accident, of course; but Chorley didn’t consider the 
matter from that point at all: gave a wild whoop 
of despair and speiet knee-deep into the pool: The 
a, teloge of water, soakisa hie Sanne] trousers, at 

of water, i trousers, 

drenching his beautiful new red-and-blue blazer, which, 


if a little conspicuous, had afforded him no little pride. 
As soon as 


realised his position, he turned round to 


A lively young crab had suddenly become much 
as - cahiched fo Boke ial 


ARNOLD GOLSWORTBHY. 


done that for ; but the boys had gone: 
He could see them scampering across 
the rocks in the distance, and could 
hear their shouts of laughter, The 
next moment he felt a sharp pain in 
his toe, and, springing out of the hole 
with a wild it he found that a lively 


Mr. Chorley young crab had suddenly become very 


makes the much attached to him, 

Margate It was the work of an instant to 
tear the crab from his foot; and then 

People he limped dismally back to the sands, 
Merry. Mra. Chorley came out to meet him: 

She had seen the tragedy from the 

distance and anxiously inquired if he 

By were hurt: 


“ Of course not,’’ grumbled Chorley, 
throwing himself on the nearest 
. stretch of dry sand. “I was shout- 
ing for joy. You must have that—with a crab’s 
ow groking into me. ere are my shoes and 

“ Dear me!” exclaimed Mrs: Chorley: ‘‘I must have 
left them over yonder.” She hurried back to the spot 
indicated, and to her horror found nothing there e 
shoes and socks were nowhere to be seen: She therefore 
retraced her steps and dismally broke the news to her 
husband. 

“Just like you women!” growled Chorley: ‘ How 
do you sup I can walk back to the boarding-house 
like this ? y, it’s over a mile,” 

“ There’s no need for you to do anything of the kind,” 
said Mrs. Chorley gently, not unnaturally feeling that the 
responsibility for the mishap rested with herself, You 
can go and rest on the sands over there: Sea water never 
hurts, and the sun’ll soon dry you: And I'll go and fetch 
your other shoes; It'll take me about an tons to get 
there and back, as I can’t hurry this warm morning,” 

The programme seemed a satisfactory one in every 
way, and Chorley promptly agreed to its He lim 
across the sand and found a quiet corner under the cliffs, 
and as soon as she had satisfied herself that he was com- 
fortable, Mrs: Chorley set out on her errands Ghorley 
was, in fact, so comfortable, with a heap of sand for & 
pillow, that in two minutes he was soun beg i'd 

He had not suspected that the boys who had wrought 
their mischief on him once already were following him 


In two minutes he was sound asleep. 


up with a view to further trouble: He slept peacef 

on, dreaming of azure skies and songhing’ wan nar 
once or twice was his dream disturbed and that was when 
he thought he felt a couple of flies chasing each other 
down his face: 

As a matter of fact it wasn’t flies: It was powdered 
chalk: The boy who hsd been primarily responsible 
for Chorley’s wetting had come by and seen him asleep: 
He had then found some chalk and reduced it to a fine 

wder: After which he and another boy with whom 

e had made friends against the common enemy, set them- 
selves industriously to work to sprinkle the chalk on 
Chorley’s faces 

In about five minutes Ohorley’s face was whiter than the 
driven snow you read about in | eet books: Sometimes, 
when the chalk trickled more freely than usual, Ohorley, 
half-asleep, rubbed his hand over his face, with the result 
that he simply rubbed a nice even surface on the chalk: 
Here and there a saunterer stop) to watch the fun, 
naturally concluding that a couple of mischievous boys 
were having a little joke at their ed old father’s expense: 
As Chorley slepton, the numberof the spectators increased ; 
and presently one of them, who was old enough to know 
better, made a cocked hat out of his morning paper, and 
urged the boys to put it on the old man’s head in place 
of the four-and-sixpenny Panama he was wearing: 

By this time Oho had quite = ring-of peop round 
him, while the children trooped up in dozens: The 
word had been passed slong that there was a man do 
the white-faced nigger beans a little higher up; 
as this is a form of excitement that ap to chi 
especially, they fought among themselves for a front 
place in the ring: 

About this time Ohorley awoke; Hoe sat up and gazed 
about him: 

* Sing us § Blue-Bell,’ mister,” piped childish voices 

ff Come on, guv’nor!"’ oried » young man at the back 


ask the talkative boy what he had | of the crowd, “give us ‘Put Me Amongst the Girls.’ We'll 
do the chorus all together.” 


Chorley looked about him with a blank expression: 


Indeed, his eyebrows having been whitened out and his 
features being more or less indistinct under the layer of 
chalk, his face presented on expression that was blank 
to a really absurd degree: So much so that some of the 
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“Go and wash your face,” said the policeman curtly. 


late-comers who were not in the secret of his appearance, 
took it for granted that he had assumed the expression 
as part of his comic business and applauded accordingly 
Then someone went so far as to throw a penny on the 
sand at Chorley’s feet, thus mystifying him more than 
ever. 

At that moment the crowd was hurriedly parted by the 
presence of a long and lanky policeman. He strode up 
to Chorley and shook him roughly by the shoulder. 

“ Now, then, come on out o’ that!” said the policemant 
“This ’ere pierrot business ain’t allowed in this part o° 
the sands: You know that as well as I do.” 

“TI don’t know what you mean,” said Qhorley indig- 
nantly, as he scrambled to his feet: 

““T don’t suppose you do,” replied the policeman sar- 
castically. ‘ Your sort never docs; Perhaps you'll tell 
me you wasn’t goin’ to sing?” 

“Sing 2 Of course I wasn’t,” said Chorley; ' For one 
thing, I can’t sing.” 

“Oh, that’s all right! Most o’ your sort can’t sing, 
but that don’t stop ‘em from trying when there’s pennies 
to be ‘ad for the asking.” 

The crowd broke into a guffaw at Chorley’s expense, 
and someone at the back shouted: ‘‘ Hornpipe !’ 

“ Go on now ; move along!” said the policeman curtlys 
“ And take that thing off your head—and go and wash 
your face.” 

“How dare you talk to me like that!” said Ohorley, 
growing angry: ‘ Wash my face indeed! I might if it 
was as grimy as yours—and, while I was about it, I'd 
get a shave, too!” 

As he spoke, Chorley put hishand to hishead: Notici 
something unfamiliar in the shape of his hat, he snatch 
it off, and, seeing what it was, angrily threw it down and 
stamped on it. Those in the crowd who were in the 
secret greeted the movement with a roar of laughter, and, 
when Chorley turned angrily round on them, the blankness 
of his very pale face set them off again. Then somebody 
whispered something to the policeman, and he very nearly 
joined in the general mirth: Suddenly remembering, 
however, that he repreventod the majesty of the law, 
he covered as much of his mouth as was possible with one 
hand and began to push the crowd away with the others 

At that moment Mrs. Chorley came rushing up. 

“Why, Henry!” she gasped: ‘‘ What’s the matter ? 
What have you been doing to your face ?” 

“It’s nothing, ma’am,” explained a facetious young 
man in the crowd: ‘ He’s had some trouble and it’s 
turned his face whitc in a single night.” 

Mrs. Chorley glared at the crowd, who greeted the sally 
with another roar, and then picking the Panama hat up 
and pushing Chorley along, she led him down towards 
the incoming tide, and, with the briefest possible explana- 
tion by way of introducing the ceremony, washed his 
face with her pocket-handkerchief. Qhorley then sat 
down and hurriedly put on the shoes she had brought 
him ; but he and his wife had almost reached the door 
of their boarding-house before they had shaken off the 
last of the interfering crowd, 


ee 9 Pee 


Uncie Writ1am: "Yes, Willie; I have had my noes 
to the grindstone all my life.” 
Willie: “Is that what made it so red, uncle? "* 


— eee 
Cartzn: “I'm so 80 ur mistress is out. Do 
think she will be at home shia evening?” ™ 
Maid: ‘‘She’ll have to be; it’s my night out."* 


I love to lie upon the eand beside the eilver eea, with the August NOVEL MAGAZINE to Keep me company. 
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GOT IT ALL RIGHT, 

Hu was a traveller of 
some experience, and was 
accustomed to have his wants quickly attended to. 

“You see, my dear fellow,” he said to his friend 
as they were shown to their bedroom in a small 
hotel, “you must assert yourself, and let the servants 
know you mean to have what you want. There are 
no towels, no soap, no anything here. Just you 
watch how I'll ring.” 

He pressed hard on the electric button. No answer. 
He tried again, and fina!ly a waiter appeared. 

“Did you ring, sir?” he asked the traveller. 

“Certainly I did.” 

“Well, don’t do it again,” said the man with a 
scowl, and, banging the door, he departed. 

>So 
A DEAD CERT. 

In Lancashire the League cricket matches played on 
Saturdays arouse as much excitement as the more 
famous football games. On one occasion, owing to 
one of their players going astray, the visiting club 
were obliged to play their umpire, and they had to 
find a sub. for him. 

One of their most rabid supporters, who had accom- 
panied the team, offered his services, and, after an 
examination by the rival captains, he was allowed to 
stand. He managed his duties fairly well at the 
commencement, but after he had got rid of five of 
the opposing side for very doubtful l.b.w.’s, there 
were si of dissent. 

The ler, noticing how matters stood, sang out 
ecnfidently for an imaginary chance: 

“How's that?” 

“Out!” answered the umpire. 

-“What’s that you say?” exclaimed the opposing 


captain. 
“Out, I tell thee; and, what’s more, I'll bet thee 
a quid our side wins!” 

1° a 


THE POST OF DANGER, 
A country yokel tried to shoot a sparrow with an old 
Queen Anne musket. He fired. The ird with a chirrup 
: or two flew away 
delightfully un- 
concerned, 


vat and Giles was 
ae: swiftly and 
Ge noiselessly laid 
‘ on his spine on 
{pi <P the tack 
; <I —_ vee ae 
, ~ nA. Be up an 
—— ae shaking his fist 
— at the bird, he 
: exclaimed— 
P S “Ah! ye 
fal wouldn’t a- 


ebirruped if you'd keen at this end of the gun!” 
SOC 
HE SUITED, 

Eurtoyer: “You have called regarding the situa- 
tion of footman?” 

Applicant: “Yes, my lud.” 

" Was there not someone in the ante-rcom as you 
came in?” ; 

“There was, my lud. Tt was a man with a writ for 
your ludship, but I threw ‘im hout.” 

“You are engaged.” 

Oo 
HIS MISTAKE. 

Some years back a well-known judge and his friend 
were strolling round the Zoological Gardens of one 
of our large provincial towns. When they came to 
the bird house, the judge made a long and interested 
study of its various squawking but brijliantly 
plumaged occupants. ; 

But it was the blue macaw that interested him 
most. For he was a very keen fisherman, and one 
of the very few who tie their own flies, and it seemed 
to him that the beautiful tail feathers of this 
particular bird were just the one missing link of 
allurement necessary to entices the salmon off any 
fast day he might have appointed unto himself. 

He accordingly button-holed the attendant in 
oharge, and mentioned the fact that he would like 
a few of those particular blue feathers. This official, 
who was, as is usual with these peo le, always being 
worried and pestered by visitors for something or 
other, curtly observed that they were not moulting 
just at present, and, moreover, wouldn’t be for several 
moxths. 

As he started to move off, the judge said, “Well, 
my man, here is my card, if you send me a few 
ef theso feathers when the bird next moults, I will 
give you five shillings.” 

They then resumed their walk round the gardens. 
After going a few hundred yards they were arrested 

an excited, “Hi, sir!” and, turning round, saw 
the attendant in charge of the bird-house running up 
to them panting and perspiring. 

His hands and face were covered with blood, which 
was issuing out of dozens of curious curved scratches, 
but in his hand he had a fistful of blue feathers. 

“If you please, sir,” he panted, “I made a mistake. 
What there bird is just a-moultin’.” 


There ie only one thing that cam equal a copy of PEARSON'S MAGAZINE 


SCORED OFF TOMMY. 
A roune Irish lad on a market day in an. Trish town 
was minding an ass attached to a cart awaiting the exit 
- of his parent 
7 ae from a business 
F&: establishment. 
7Moy His arm was 
AY thrown around 
the neck of the 
animal when two 
recruiting ser- 
ong she passed 
y. One of them, 
seeking to make 
fun of the youth, 
. said: “ What are 
you hugging your brother eo tightly for?” 
ve ause,” was the ready rejoinder, “1 was afraid he'd 
> SOC 
Hx was hungry, and in funds. 
“Waiter, hero's a shilling. Now, suggest good 
dinner for me.” 
Waiter (in a serious whisper): “Go to some other 
restaurant, sir.” 
o>—_0C 
Otp GenTLEMAN: “A fellow came to me this 
morning asking for food, as he said he was starving. 
I sent him down to your place, and told him to get 
a good meal and I would pay for it. How much is 
tho bill?” 
Landlord: “Two-and-six, sir.” 
“What are the items?” 
“Nine beers and three cigars.” ‘ 
SoCo 


RHYME-STICKS. 


Tell me not in mournful numbers 
That you find existence drear, 
Go and get a box of Rhyme-Sticks 
And your hump will disappear. 


Past experience reminds us 
Competitions such as this 

Which come out in Pearson’s Weekly 
Fill our drooping hearts with bliss, 


On the big, broad front at Margate, 
"Midst the niggers and the bands, 

Be not just an idle lounger, 
Twiddle Rhyme-Sticks on the sands. 


Twiddle Rhyme-Sticks, till, triumphant, 
You a winning verse discern, 
And by this agreeable pastime 
All your summer “exes” earn. 
>__OC 


Genrieman (to street pedlar): “Call these safety 
matches? Why, they won't light at all.” 
Pedlar: “Weil, wot could yer ’ave safer?” 


>_——_OCo 


“Tue old, old story,” explained the husband, with 
a long-drawn sigh, as he laid down his paper. 
“Another man committed suicide because hig home 
was unhappy.” 

“And did that make his home any happicr?” asked 
his wife. “Or, doesn’t the paper say?” 

COC 
VERY HANDY. 

In a train travelling to the South Coast was an old 
lady who evidently had never before made a railway 
journey. After looking about her some time in curiosity, 

er eyes lighted on the communication-cord, and she 
asked a boy who was in the same carriage what it was 


for. 
“That, marm,” said the boy, with a wicked twinkle in 


his eye, “is to “4 
pull the cord : ——— ; 
when you want 
anyt ing to 
eat.” 

Shortly after 
the old lady, ° 


reaching up to | 
the cord, gave it 
@ vigorous pull. 
Of course, the 
brakes were 
applied, the ¢ 

windows thrown 


u R questions Pea N\\: 
asked, the old {\ 1 
lady atavine oat, OMS 
calmly through the confusion. Presently the guard 
came rushing along the line, exclaiming : 

“Who Pp led that bell?” 

“T did,” replied the old lady, meekly. 

“Well, what do you want?” snapped the official, 
impatiently. . 

“ Well,” said she, meditatively, “since you are so very 
kind, you may bring me some ham sandwiches and a 
glass of ale.” 


WEEK ENDING 
Ava. 6, 1908, 


SHE'D HAD SOME, 

His had called several 
times and finally mustered 
up courage and assurance to be somewhat more 
circumstances 


affectionate than the warranted, 
perhaps. ” 1 
You must not do that,” she said, somewhat 
nervously. . 
“Do what?” was the innocent query. 


“Put your arm round my waist.” 

“Why not?” 

“My big brother might come in and see you.” 

“Well. what of that? He couldn’t kill me.” 

“No, I suppose not; but he would try to borrow 
some money from you, and I have lost two chances 
already by his doing that.” 

Ce OL ed 
DISAPPOINTED, 


A woman entered the police-court the other day, 
leading a boy about twelve years old by the hand, and 
as ie as she could get the magistrate’s attention sh» 
eaid: 

“Your worship, this boy will have to be sent to 
the reformatory school.” 

“Is he a bad boy?” 

“He is. I can do nothing with him.” 

“Does he run out at night?” 

“Well, I can’t say as to’ that, but he calls me names, 
refuses to obey me, and has several times broken iny 
windows.” 

“And you want him sent fo the reformatory i” 

“Yes, air.” 

“Ts he your only son?” 

“Oh, no, sir. He’s the son of one of my neighbeurs, 
and I’ve been waiting two whole weeks to catch him.” 

The boy didn’t go where she wanted him to. 

Sr ao 


TOOK HIS TIME, 

Otp Hopkinson was walking in the London streets 
when a man suddenly RUEroaRlen, snatched off hie hat, 
and bolted with it. Hopkinson gave chase, and unvther 
man, who had 
observed the 
catonge joined 


im. 

At last old 
Hopkinson 
stopped, being 
completely out 
of breath, but 
the man who 
had joined en- 
couraged him 


longer, 
sir,” said he. 

“No,” gasped old Hopkinson, “I can’t.” 

“In that case,” said the man, “ I'll have your watch,” 
and off he bolted with it. 

a) OL a 
JUST WHAT HE WANTED. 

Jouxny hed been an exemplary youth for alm: 
a week, and as a reward his mother took him ts t:: 
Zoological Gardens. But, sad to relate, Johnny ani 
his Aunt Mary, just before the time for starting, had 
a decided difference of opinion as to whether or mt 
he should have two helpings of pudding. 

The walk round the menagerie was a journcy cf 
sheer delight to the young gentleman until he can. 
to a strange animal with a long, lithe body. 

“What's that, mummy?” he asked. 

“That’s an ant-eater, dear,” said his mother. 

Johnny stood contemplating the creature for scm> 
minutes in silence. Then he said quietly: 

Can’t we bring A’nt Mary here some dy, 
mummy!” 
>_—_OCc 
PUNISHED FOR HIS RASHNESS. 

‘Tue captain of a merchantman was once filling up 
bis crew for a long voyage when an Irish seamai 
came up. “Oi'd loike to sail wid you, gorr,” he €0:". 

‘All right, my man,” replied the skipper. “ Whcre 
have you sailed before?” 

“ Australia, sorr.” 

“Well, you must bring me your character.” 

Tho character was obtained, and as the Hibernian 
was presenting it another sailor came up, saying be 
wished to join. 

“What line were you on before?” 

aig sir.” ge 

“What coun 

“English.” aT 

“All right. Go forward.” 

Shortly after, as the two were swilling the deck 
together in a heavy sea, the Englishman was swept 
overboard, bucket and all, Unmoved, Paddy finished 
his job, and then made for the captain’s cabin. 

“Come in,” responded the commander to his rap- 
“What's up now?” 

“You'll be remembering that Cunarder chap!” 
queried Pat. 

“ Certainly.” 

“Yez tuk him without a character?” 

“JT did; anything amiss?” 

“He's gone overboard wid yer bucket!” 


for August—that fe anotber copy. 
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*TWIXT GALLOWS AND VICTIM. 


A STOLEN 


TROPHY. 


Told by HENRI PIERRON. 


[This week Mr. Henri Pierron, the famous criminal 
luwyer, continuing his reminiscences, gives us an insight 
tnto the methods adopted by the clever scoundrels known 
as “high-class thieves” to secure their nefarious ends. 


The i case he describes was the sensational theft 
of the thousand pound motor trophy fig Olympia 
which took place almost three years ago. Mr. Pierron in 


this instance acted Phe Messrs. Jarrotte and Letts Ltd., 
who had been entrusted with the safety of the trophy.) 


ENTERPRISE OF HIGH-CLASS THIEVES. 

A crime that for some time after it was committed 
entirely baffled the police was the theft from Olympia 
on November 25th, 1905, of a silver statuette, worth 
£1,000. The case, with which I was intimately con- 
nected, is interesting as showing the skill and care 
that is brought to bear on a veal “big job” by the 
high-class professional thieves who engage in this 
species of enterprise. : ; 

About a year prior to the actual occurrence itself, a 
touring competition for motor-cars was held in France, 
and the first prize, which wag to go to the makers of 
the winning car, was a trophy of the value of £1,000. 

The race was won by a car manufactured by the 
De Dietrich Company of France, and the prize they 
received was the statuette in question. Its intrinsic 
value was considerable, for it was solid throughout, 
and measured 30 inches long by 18 inches wide and 
24 inches high, while the actual weight 
of the silver, as made up, was over 900 
ounces. . 

Its real worth, however, lay in its high 
merit as a work of art. The design had 
been carefully thought cut and executed 
by one of the best-known French sculptors, 
and, in order that no similar trophy 
should ever again bo mado, the model was 
melted down and the moulds broken up. 
The effect of this, of course, was to render 
the statuette absolutely unique for all 
time, and it was, needless to say, greatly 
prized by its owners. 

On November 17th, 1905, a motor-car 
exhibition was opened at Olympia, and 
the De Dietrich Company rented four t 
stalls for their cars, each stall being I 
situated in a different part of the hall. 
They were in charge of Messrs. Charles 
Jarrott and Letts Limited, clients of 
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well as by day, with a system of reliefs during meal- 
times and temporary absences to ensure the ios on | 
being constantly under observation. This was - 
ingly done. 


WAS THE: WATCHMAN OUTWITTED? 


On the night of November 24th the exhibition was 
closed as usual at ten o'clock, at which time the 
statuette was in its customary place. As soon as the 

ublic left, a cloth was thrown over it to protect it 

rom damp and dirt, and the special night watchman 
whose duty it was to keep guard over it took up his 
position near it. 

This man went off duty at seven o'clock in the 
morning, and the day watchman came on duty at 
eight o’clock, and during this interval of one hour 
a relief man was on duty. He was one of Messrs 
Jarrott and Letts’ men, and was employed dusting and 
cleaning up generally, and it was assumed—wrongly, 
as it turned out—that the trophy could be safely left 
during that brief interval to his care. 

Possibly, being busy about other matters, he did 
not particularly trouble his head regarding the safety 
or otherwiso of any one particular exhibit, however 
valuable. Or it may have been that, although he did 
exercise every precaution, he was cleverly outwitted by 


a cunning criminal, who was closely watching his | 


HALL. 


& 
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mine. 
Now, this famous firm of motor-car : ; é . 
factors are the sole resontatives in 7%6% showing how ia and left with 


England of the De Dietrich Company, and 

it occurred to them that it would bea | 

good idea to exhibit the trophy at Olympia. They 
accordingly communicated with the De Dietrich Com- 
pany in France, and although at first some demur was 
made, it was eventually arranged that the statuette 
should be sent over here as suggested, subject to every 
precaution being taken against theft, loss, or damage. 

SAFETY SEEMED ASSURED. 


The beautiful trophy was accordingly dispatched 
from Paris to London ty special messenger, and on 
the opening of the exhibition it was placed upon one 
of the stands of the De Dietrich Company, where it 
attracted a very great deal of attention and admira- 
tion 


There is in London and other great cities a class 
of thieves who make a speciality of stealing trophies 
and valuable articles publicly exhibited, and this fact 
is so well known that precautions are almost in- 
variably taken at all functions—even weddings—where 
valuable articles are exhibited. The theft of the 
Ascot Gold Cup last year and the recent wholesale 
robbery at Totteridge of the cups and medals belonging 
to Mr. Harry Vardon, the well-known professional 
golfer, were undoubtedly due to the misdirected energy 
of some of these gentry, and these two cases are but 
typical of many others. 

course, Messrs. Jarrott and Letts knew perfectly 
well that the De Dietrich statuette would be certain 
to be “spotted” by one or more professional criminals 
belonging to, this particular class, and they made their 
arrangements accordingly. A trustworthy man was 
specially eng: to keep constant watch over the 
trophy throughout the day, and other precautions 
were — taken, eo that its safety seemed absolutely 
assured. 

During the first two nights of the exhibition, imme- 
diately it was closed to the public, the statuette was 
lodged for safety in an office in the building. It was, 
however, suggested that the door leading into this 
could perhaps be broken open without much difficulty, 
or entered by means of a skeleton key, and so it was 
Pa that the safest plan would be to keep the 
tro, always upon the stand, and employ an addi- 
tional trustworthy watchman to guard it by night as 


iapoleon made Kings 


every movement, while he, on his part, was unaware 
even of that individual’s presence inside the building. 
WHEN THE TROPHY DISAPPEARED. 

Anyhow, the fact remains that, during the brief 
si minutes’ interval which elapsed between the going 
off duty of one watchman and the advent on the scene 
of the other, the massive trophy disappeared. 

The first thing that was noticed out of the common 
in connection with the affair was an open exit door. 
This discovery was made by an attendant employed 
about the interior of the building, and he at once, 
as in duty bound, reported the matter to his foreman. 
The door was an emergency one, constructed to satisfy 
the requirements of the London County Council, and 
could only be opened from the inside, being secured 
by bars and a screw bolt. It was first seen to have 
been unfastened at a quarter to eight, at which time 
no one knew that the statuette had been stolen. 

Fifteen minutes later, however, the day watchman 
appeared upon the scene. He, of course, missed it 
immediately, and promptly gave the alarm. There- 
upon a huc and cry was raised, and every door leading 
from the great building was closely shut and guarded, 
no one being allowed in or out, while a thorough 
search was organised. But all in vain. The massive 
silver trophy—it weighed over half a hundredweight— 
was gone, and no one apparently knew, or could guess 
even, how or by whose agency its removal had been 
accomplished. 

Of course, the police were at once notified, as were 
also my clients, Messrs. Jarrott and These 
gentlemen were terribly upset over the matter, the 
more so because no amount of money they could offer 
would make up to the De Dietrich Company for the 
loss they had sustained. They at once instructed me to 
spare no expense, but to use every means in my power 
to discover the thieves, and, if possible, regain posses- 
sion of the statuette. 

I accordingly had noticea printed, and circulated 
far and wide, each containing a photograph and full 
descripton of the trophy. A reward of £50 was also 
offered for its recovery, or for such information as 
would lead to the arrest and conviction of those respon- 
sible for its disappearance. 


out of generals; you can make sovereigns 


Meanwhile, too, Detective-Inspector Collins, who had 
charge of the case for the police authorities, put forth 
every effort, and made free use of those secret under- 
ground channels of intelligence which Scotland Yard is 
able to command on an em such ag this was. 

HONOUR AMONG THIEVES! 

For a long while, however, our united efforta were 
of no avail, and Messrs, Jarrott and Letts were in 
despair of ever laying hands upon the scoundrels who 
had caused them so much pain and trouble, to say 
nothing of monetary loss. I, however, was more 
ful. You see, I had had far more experience of pro- 
fessional criminals and their ways than had my clients, 
and I felt sanguine that, sooner or later, the offer of 
the reward would have the effect of leading to the 
discovery of the poner of the theft ; but I greatly 
feared the trophy would never be recovered—at any 
rate uninjured—as this class of malefactor, or the 
“fence” with whom he deals, invariably destroys or 
melts down his booty, to prevent identification, within 
8 few hours of its capture. 

And so, in the end, it did. Talk about there being 
honour amongst thieves! Why, there was never a 
more misleading statement evolved since the creation 
of the world than that hoary old lie. And none know 
this better than the thieves themselves, which is why 
they rarely, if ever, fully trust one another. Each sees 
in ue comrade in wrongdoing a potential “ coppers’ 
nark.’ 

_ I need scarcely say that I am not at liberty to 
indicate in any way the identity of the particular 
“nark” through whose agency the mystery of this cruel 
robbery was eventually cleared up. Suffice it to say 
that he was a professignal criminal; indeed, he was 
actually serving a sentgnce of imprisonment on his 
own account at the time when the trophy was stolen. 
On his release, he heard of the affair, and at once 
suspected the guilty parties. Quietly and 
secretly he made inquiries, using all sorts 
of clever disguises, and covering up his 
tracks in a most ingenious manner. 

HOW THE THEFT WAS WORKED. 

_ As soon as he had completed his 
investigations, he came to the police, told 
them exactly how the robbery was com- 
mitted, and by whom, and claimed the 
reward. He got it, too, in hard cash, 
after his information had been verified 
and acted upon, and his name was not 
even mentioned in connection with the 
affair, either at the police-court proceed- 
ings or the subsequent trial at the 
Sessions. 

The actual theft proved to have been 
the work of a man named Frederick Hall, 
alias Albert Prince. He belonged to the 
class of professional robbers mentioned 
above—clever rogues who visit exhibitions, 
art galleries, and other similar places in 
order to steal. With him, acting as his 
confederate and assistant, was another 
man ig 8 iouet Burn. He was 
younger than Hall, and, i 
worthy, he had never been “in trouble.” =e Se 

For a whole weck prior to the theft Hall 
had frequented the exhibition, and had made him- 
self thoroughly acquainted with every one of its almost 
innumerable doors. He had also familiarised him- 
self with the method and times of the changing of 
the watchmen and detail connected with the 
exhibition, and had laid his plans accordingly. 

By the afternoon of November 24th these had 
matured and were ready to be put into operation. 

First Burn was entrusted with the duty of securing 
from somewhere a horse and light van, some such 
conveyance being necessary owing to the size and weight 
of the article it was intended to steal. He secured 
these from a Mr. Charles Martin. 

Burn was anxious to hire the horse and 
van alone, and to act himself aa driver; but 
thie the owner would not agree to. So eventually it 
was arranged that Martin should go with him and 
see to the safety of his property. He explained that 
the conveyance was required to remove a Jarge and 
heavy ornament which had to be taken to be repaired. 

Promptly at six o'clock on the following morning, 
as had been arranged, Burn appeared at the stable, 
and found Martin waiting for him, the horse harnessed 
and ready to start. He jumped in, and requested to 
be driven to Wilmington Square, Clerkenwell. 
Arrived there, he told the driver to stop, and, diving 
a little way into the fog and the darkness, gave two 
long, low whistles. These were promptly answered, 
and a moment or two later another man emerged from 
the gloom and entered the van. This was Hall. 


ROBBER'S BOLD POLICY. 


Martin began to grow somewhat uneasy at these 
strange procecdings, the more so when, on looking 
round for Burn, he discovered that he had suddenly 
and mysteriously vanished. “Oh, that’s all right,” 
said Hall in answer to his objections. “I’m the man 
who wants the job done, and I will pay you well for 
doing it.” Martin’s suspicions were allayed, and he 
appears to have made no further objection. 

‘e drove to Hammersmith, as instructed, and when 
near Addison Road Railway Bridge was told to turn 


out of Rhyme-Sticks, 
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had called. The whole question turned on her identity. 
Bhe complained to me that sho had been put up 
amongst a number of women who were all utterly 
unlike her, not one of them being ® gipsy. The result 


clock i he could go and | hint that took them to one of the many refiners in | was that she, being the only gipsy present, was imme- 
: a oa He eld ace ler him for hee Clerkenwell. Of course, after such a lapse of tinie diately picked out by the prosecutrix, who was, of 
-hour or so. Martin walked away acco ingly, | the actual fragments of silver could not be found, but | course, looking for a gipsy- 
jesving his van in the road, and Hall went in the | an examination of the books, which every refiner 1s The case was remanded so that she could be seen by 
ite direction, down the mews. ~~. | bound by law to keep, showed entries of purchases of | a fellow-servant who had been present, in order to 
along the wall which separates these stables from | several lots of seventy to one hundred puncte each, on | ascertain whether she also could identify her. Mean- 
hs erouns of Olympia are several brick erections, | the days immediately following the robbery, the total | while, I had pointed out to the magistrate the un- 
extending a considerable way UP, in which manure, | of the purchases exceeding the weight of the silver in | fairnces of the ordinary methads of identification, 
ete., is put by the stablemen prior to removal. the stolen trophy. Each lot was entered as having | when applied to a woman of such a conspicuous type 
the top of one of these Hall clambered, then dropped, been bought from a different person, and the addresses | as my client, and it was arranged that I should be 
softly as a cat would, to the other side. In the vast poo) in peas, But are and pais a Loy alone to nang a number of gipsies to the court 
fo, ama . 7 icht, and | prov w vestigation (with one exception), upon the next occasion. 
Duilding itself it was Oe eof - se a A ed, ales. ee ae I accordingly did so, and caused one of them to put 


although there were plenty of 
caretakers, and so on, no one seems to have 
presence of the stranger. 

Indeed, it was very 


noticed the 
represented the metal 


unlikely that anyone was unable, on 


wwe done so, once he was inside. What is everybody’s clients to take any further proceedings. 
soa het is’ nobody’s business. Every exhibitor, | The robbery was 8 oak 

almost, had his own employées, all of whom had | The value of the hy was, 

acpess to the building, and were constantly moving Yet all that the thieves got 

im and about it. It would have been obviously impos- | broken it ap was, I 

gible to have kept a check upon them. If Hall were | received, 8 paltry £40. This, 
ebeerved at all he would be taken for a genuine work- | '6 usual in most 


wean who had a perfect right to be there; and none | & Tule, who do best out 


realised this better than Hal) himself. 


SIDE-LIGHTS ON IDENTIFICATION. 


that these ases 
proved tha’ post eee 


on some of the clothes 


which the prisoner had worn 
when identified by the 


first witness, and which tho 
first servant alleged she was wearing at the time cf 
the robbery. The result of this little ruse—a perfectiy 
legitimate one under the circumstances—was that. 
when the fellow-servant was taken down the line of 
gipsies to identify the criminal, she immediately 
picked out the woman wearing the clothes of the 
accused, and confidently identified her as the woman 
who had robbed her friend. 

This woman was, of course, 
connected with the case, an 


admittedly entirely un- 
the charge against my 


Under such circumstances a bold policy was, of | In this case everything turned on the question of client broke down, and she was discharged. 

eourse, the best one, and the robber adopted it. He | jdentity. If Martin had failed to pick out either Tiall | (Mr. Plerron continues his reminiscences next 
strode straight to the stall where the statuette was, | or Burn, and the latter had kept his mouth shut, they week.) 

and without even lookin d to see if he was | would both in all probability have got off. And this 


observed—for such an neti would very. likely have 
been fatal—he picked it up, cloth covering and all, 
and walked away with it. To anbar the extra exit 
door was the work of moments only, and within three 
or four minutes of his having first laid hands upon 
the trophy, he was back in the mews where he had 
left the van. 


did also the police. 

stated, he tried to avoi 
clothing and changing 
of course, 
ie allowed, and rightly 
HACKED TO PIECES. 


During the drive back to Camden Town, Hall told 
Martin that he should want to use his workshop for 
an hour or two, to do a small repairing job. 

On their arrival, Martin handed him over 
the key as requ , and went away to get his 
breakfast. When he returned, Burn, who, it will be 
remembered, had left the van at Wilmington Square, 
wag there with Hall, and the two, Martin noticed, 
looked hot and flushed, as though they had been work- 
img hard. , 

And so, as a matter of fact, they had. For during 
that brief interval, as was afterwards ascertained, the 


Even so, however, the 
although I really an 
in most cases, do their 
shall have fair play. 
however, are extremely 

The present 
the case may 


accused person amongst 


notwithstanding that we knew 

Hall fully realised this, and, as I have already 
d identi 
his place in the li 
he was perfectl 


picked out at police stations un 


ae is to get a 
, in from the stree 


here he or she likes in the line, 


them to be guilty, as 
EDITORS OF THE EMPIRE. 
Proposal for a Press Conference. 


Tux visit of the Colonial Premiers, the Pan-Anglican 
Congress, and other gatherings of a similar nature 
have made us tag accustomed to the idea of Imperial 
Conferences. latest proposal on these lines is 


fication by altering his 
ne. In this, 
Every latitude 
risoners put ap to be 
ler these circu: 


stem is most unsatisfactory, 


ly justified. 
so, to 


sy’ 


d honestly believe that the police, that, at the end of next May, the editors of the 
best to ensure that the accused poor newspapers of the British Empire should 
The means at their disposal, invited to this country ae the guests of the Press 


of Great Britain. 
Considering the large part which newsp 


nowadays in directing 

of this nature would, without doubt, be an excellent 
thing for the Empire at large. A strong committee, 
with Lord Burnham as president, Lord Northcliffo as 
hon. treasurer, Mr. C. Arthur Pearson as chairman of 
the executive, and Mr. Harry E. Brittain as hon. 
secretary, has already becn formed 


limited. 
few men, or women, a8 
t, and place the 
is allowed 
and then, 
ho are. to identify are 


apers play 
ublic opinion, a conference 


them. This 


handsome trophy had been hacked to pieces, 60 that | similarity between the accused and those with whom | It is not, of course, suggested that the visitors 
tt could be cold as old silver. This was a cruel thing | he has been put up. And this applies more par- should spend their whole time in discussing matters 
to do, for a very large proportion of the value of the | ticularly to cases where the accused is a gentleman, of State. Many of them will be paying their first 
statuette consisted of the magnificent work that had | or a person fairly well-dressed, because he is then visit to these shores, and every possible opportunity 
been wrought into it, all of which was, in a few | ysually, in dress at all events, entirely unlike most of will be afforded them to have an enjoyable holiday 
moments, entirely destroyed. those who are brought in casually from the street. and see something of the social life of “the Old 


Guided by the informer, the police had littte diffi- 
ealty in Jaying hands on Hall and Burn. The former 
was actually taken into custody at Olympia, whither 
he had gone, no doubt, for the peepee either of plan- 

or committing another be Burn was 
arrested later on at his father’s house. 

The weak link in the chain of evidence we were 
able to forge against them, was the question of identifi- 


Occasionally, too, I h 


ticular] 
fourth in a line of men 


identify him, he moved 
line. Whereupon, by 


thing that has given me an 
ig something underhand 
one case, in which 
left the room to get the witnesses in one 


a most extraordinary coincidence, 


Country.” 

Guests and hosts will each have much to learn from 
each other, and the occasion will not only strengthen 
a mutual good feeling between the Press of Greater 
Britain, but conduce to the general unity and pro 
gress of the Empire. 

May the happy project meet with the 
deserves. 


ave 


n stood 
officer had 
one to 
lown the 


When the police 


three places further success it 


eation. Martin was the only person, of course, who | jf it was a coincidence, the three persons who came ——__—.jo——__—_—_ 

eould help us here, and his recollection of the men | into the room to identify him, each separately picked 

was apparently of the vaguest. We had in Hall, too, | out the fourth man, and not the accused. As & result, | ‘* WITH BALL CARTRIDGE—LOAD !” 
to deaf with an exceedingly clever and cunning | the latter escaped conviction. I have often wondered 


s best to outwit us. 

Thus, for example, when he was put up at the West 
London police-court for identification in the usual 
way amongst a number of other men, he slipped off 
his overcoat, collar, and tie, and changed his position 
im the row. He was, nevertheless, promptly picked 
eut by Martin, greatly to my relief. 

Burn also was similarly identified, whereupon he 
foolishly voluntecred a statement which practically 
pealed ihe fate of the pair of them. “How,” he asked 
the detective who had him in custody, “can you charge 
me with stealing the trophy? I hired the van, I admit, 
and I introduced Hall to Martin, but I did not go 
with him to steal it. Hall told me to come to Martin’s 
shop, as he had a job for me. I went there, and found 
him breaking up a big silver image, and I helped him. 
But he was the one who afterwards sold it to the 
refiner ; I did not have anything more to do with it.” 


ONLY A PALTRY £40. 


This statement made it clear, of course, that the 
wo prisoners were really the men that Martin had 
been speaking of. It is curious how frequently pro- 
Sessional criminale, who, one would think, of all 
people in the world ought to know better, act in this 
bas d when once they are in the hands of the police. 

have never yet been able to understand why men, 
who have successfully carried out a crime requiring 
he exercise of considerable ability, clever scheming, 
aad great intelligence, should make such silly state 
ments when arrested. 

The trial of the two thieves came off in due course, 
ind both were found guilty, Hall of stealing the 
trophy, and Burn of receiving it. Hall was sentenced 
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I was once instructed by an accused woman to 
defend her on a charge of stealing. 
and the charge against her was that of having 
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FP rt Penpabe hed Britain has seen the last of 
employment of soldiers against the ulace during 
ordin disturbances. “ae “= : 
_ A Select Committee has been sitting for some time 
inquiring into the subject, and will shortly issue its 
report, #s a result of which, it is understood, such 
orders will be issued by the War Office as will permit 
of commanding officers using their discretion as to 
whether they will comply with the request of the 
civil authorities for the assistance of troops. 

And what that will mean in practice, every army man 
knows. A nod is as good as a wink to a blind horse. 

‘As a matter of fact, so far as England is concerned, 
cases of actual firing upon the people by the armel 
forces of the Crown have been growing more and more 
rare during these latter years. The last occasion, in 
fact, was 6o long ago as 1893, when the military were 
called out to stop the rioting at Lord Masham’s 
colliery, Featherstone, near Pontefract. Two strikers 
were then shot dead. 

‘A hundred years ago, and even less, things were 
very different in this respect. Then it was the custom 
to use force of this kind on very little provocaticn. 
The Duke of Wellington said that the best medicine 
fo? a disorderly mob was a whiff of grape-shot, an‘ 
his were no idle words. So late as 1819 a peaceable 
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reform meeting near Manchester was & by 
Emplogers’ Liability, | cavalry for practically no real roason whatever, with 
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the result that eleven people 
six hundred wounded. 

The military authorities 
ridiculous, even in orderin 
troops for the purpose of overaweing & parcel of 
obst as schoolboys. Twice has this happened st 
Winchester College, and once at Rugby. 


were killed outright and 


of those days saw nothing 
out battalions of regular 
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Many of us at some time or other have to deal 
with cheques. Some have the pleasure of frequently 
receiving them; others the duty of frequently pay- 
ing them, so that they form part of cur everyday 
Uves. 

The relationship between a banker and bis 
customer is that of u debtor and creditor. The 
customer lends his money to the banker, who 
acrees to discharge his debt by honouring the 
cheques of the customer up to the extent of the 
money lent to the banker. 

A cheque should be presented for payment within a 
rensonable time. As to what ie a “reasonable” time 
is perhaps a little vague, but, at any rate, a banker may 
refuse to cash a cheque which is six months old. 

Great care, too, shonid bo exercised in writing out 
a cheque, because, if the person drawing it writes it 
out in such a slipshod way that it can be easily altered 
and the banker pays the altered amount, the loss will 
fall, not upon the banker, but on the drawer. 

A cheque to “ bearer” need not be endorsed by the 
person to whom it is payable, but if payable to “ order” 
it must be before it can be cashed. 

As regards endorsement, a cheque should be endorsed 
exactly in the same name as appears on the front of 
the cheque, even if spelled incorrectly. For instance, 
supposing a cheque is drawn to “ Jobn Smyth,” whereas 


Cheques crossed like this can only be paid at Bank of England. 


tie correct name is “ John Smith.” The party receivi 
it would endorse “John Smyth,” and then undernea: 
he would endorse his correct name, 


I naveE had a remarkable career, though I am only 
a poor little chocolate ok The early days of my 
existence were not passed in these ing climes. 
They were spent in a land where the sun Fathes all 
in scorching rays. 

Out in the tropics I formed part of an evergreen 
plant twenty feet high. This was the cocoa tree, or, 
as men of science call it, the Theobroma, which is a 
Greek name meaning the food of 

There is something very remarkable about this 
plant. Although the little tree grows only in a small 
zone in the hottest part of the world, yet it cannot stand 
the sun, it cannot bear his fierce rays. 

It isa native of the zone where the sun gives out 
most heat, yet his naked beams would shrivel it up, so it 
is that when the cocoa tree is planted, a banana tree is 

lanted at the same time. The bigger banana tree with 
its tufted and interlacing head forms an efficient pro- 
tection from the sun. The banana serves as a parasol 
to my tree, saving it from the burning rays of the sun. 

In pester the cocoa trees, they are placed at tho 
same distance apart and in the centre of squares. Swall 
shade plants are placed close to the cocoa planta, to 
eri them for the first few months of their existence. 

urther off, bananas and plantains are placed, one 
between each cocoa plant, {io Laat for two or three years. 
Still further off are the permanent shade trees, at 
distances of forty feet, which at the end of three or four 

ears will be the only occupants of the ground 

ides the cocoa trees. The cocoa tree is in bearing 

the whole year round, though 
the chief crop seasons are in 
May and June, and in October 
and November. The flowers 
and fruit grow off the trunk, 
the thickest parts of the 
fruit having a stalk onl 
an inch long. When 
was a part of the cocoa 
fruit, the whole was some- 
thing like a small vegetable 
marrow, pointed at the end, 
and about seven inches long 
and three inches broad. The 
colour was bright yellow, but 
it changed to red and then to 
purple as it ripened. 

Often men would come round 
and tap the fruit to sce which 
were eufficiently ripe to be 
pe aced: One day when my 

ruit was tupped it gave out a 
hollow sound. At once the 
man carefully cut off the pod, 
placing my fruit on the ground 
with many others. 

The tree to which I belonged 
was a very healthy specimen, 
seven years old, and yielded 
ninety pods a year: eleven of 
these pods ure required in order 
to makea ponnd of cured cocoa. | 
The average yield of the whole 
plantation was only about 
three pounds a tree. After a 
large number of pods had | 

collected they were 
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Miracles don’t happen nowadays,” said Profesexr Huxtey. 
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All’ About Cheques 


Money to Know a | 


little Banking. —— 


A cheque is crossed so that it should be paid through 
a bank, and aleo for the purpose of tracing it, and 
seeing that it does not go to the wrong party. 

nite often a cheque is crossed “ specially.” 

For instance, a cheque may be crossed “Bank of 
rae arial This signifies that the cheque can only be 
cashed at the Bank of England. 

Again, a cheque crossed “a/c Payee,” as shown in 
the illustration, means that only the person to wkom 


Only the person to whom this cheque is payable can get the cash. 


the cheque is payable can get cash for the cheque, and 
only from the bank where he has an account. 

A third method of specially crossing a cheque is not 
only to give the name of the , but the name of 
his bank as well. This method, depicted in the third 
illustration, specifies not only the account to which the 
cheque has to be paid, but the bank where sach account 


is kept. 
Crossing a cheque does not mean that it cannot be 
negotiated between one man and another. 


.. [ne [ike Story of 
a (hocolate Drop 


By Coffee Cream, 


broken open with knives. The small beans which lined 
the pods, were carefully collected. These fresh beans 
were red and bitter, and they were taken away to the 
sweating houses to be fermented. 

There the colour of the beans became pale crimson, 
changing to brown. Then they were all buried in red 
earth for a while, after which, being now a deep red 
colour, they were cleaned. The last process was one of 
drying in the sun, thou;sh many of the beans were dried 
by artificial heat. 

So passed the first stages of my existence. Next I 
was transferred to a great ship, and eventually I arrived 
at the wharvea of a great cocoa factory in England, 
packed in a sack containing two hundred weight. 

All these sacks of beans were emptied intoa revolving 
sieve, which sorted the nuts into the various sizes. 
Thence all of us were automatically carried into tho 
hopper of a roaster. There were about one ton of beans 
in that roaster, which slowly rotated under the 
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You Can Tell Them by Their Curly-Wigs. 
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In order to destroy the negotiability of a cheque 
the words “Not negotiable” must written on 
the face of it. Then whoever takes the cheque can 
have no better title to it than the person had who 
gave it to him. . . 

For example, supposing the thief got his baker 
to cash a cheque marked “Not negotiable,” the 
baker, even though he took the cheque innocently, 
and gave value for it, yet would not be entitled to 
the cheque, and could not compel the drawer or the 
drawer’s banker to pay itto him. The thief had no 

title to the cheque, and, therefore, he could not give 
the baker a good title to it. . 

These words provide a safeguard against having 
cheques lost or stolen. 

A cheque must always bear a penny stamp. but it 
is not absolutely necessary that it should be drawn 
on the bank’s own forms. <A cheque written on an 
ordin: piece of paper would Le good if the stamp 
wero efired, 

If a man receives a cheque and loses it, he can 
compel the drawer of it to give him another, 
poets he gives the drawer an indemnity against 
08s. 

The latter should thereupon stop payment of the 
original cheque, but it is to be noted that this would be 


Cheques crossed like this can only be cashed by payee at the 
bank where his own account is kept. 


of no avail if the cheque got into the hands of a 
bond fide holder for value, unless the cheque had been 
marked, “ Not negotiable.” 


guidance of expert cocoa roasters. After bein 
roasted, we were passed through a machine whic 
gently cracked us, removing the thick skin from the 
nutritive portion. The husks were separated from 
tie kernels, and so we became cocoa-nibe. The busks 
were sent away to be used by r people in makin; 
a kind of nutritious soup ring the name o 
* miserabile,” a cheap substitute for coffee. 

We were on to the grinding room, where 
r of granite sear me TT ia Abia 
nibs, gri iis them into an impalpable 8. ic 
brown Raaid owed from between the stones and 
solidified into a hard brittle cake. 

It was the oil in the cocoa which made it of a creamy 
consistency, instead of a powder. The oil or cocoa- 
butter is extracted so as to leavea perfectly dry powder. 
The cocoa of which you make a drink simply consists of 
this dry powder and sugar. As wy portion of the 
chocolate was intended for the manufacture of sweets, 
it wag mixed with white sugar in a machine consistin 
of a revolving granite slab ina steal pan. The thic 
mass was thas reduced to the consistency of dough. 

The cream mixture for the chocolate creams was made 
in a great cauldron. Then it was poured rapidly into 
moulds of various patterns, made by indenting a pan of 
starch with littie punches. 

When the creams were solidified they were coated in 
various ways. In some cases the cream was held ina little 
instrument, and was then dipped into liquid chocolate. 

I was made by a girl, who poured the liquid chocolate 
with great dexterity over the 
cream from a spoon, giving 
a sharp twist so as to make 
the ridge which distinguishes 


me from other’ kinds of 
chocolate sweetmeats. If you 
examine chocolate sweets 


you will find a little twist on 
the top, which varies according 
to the natine of the confection. 
This little twist, together with 
the shape, indicates, in the 
chocolates of one of the biggest 
firms, whether the sweetmeat is 
hard, soft, nougat nut, or 
cream. 

So you sec, I and thousands 
of cther chocolates passed on 
to the packing room, where 
hundreds of girls in white 
overalls were at work. Here 
the girls, recognising us by 
means of that enigmatical 
twist, were able to pack us 
with marvellous celerity, layer 
after layer, in ourproper places, 
each layer being examined by 
an overseer to see that we 
were allright. Then the packer 
made certain entries on little 
slips of paper, which you may 
find in each box of chocolates. 

Finally, we were passed on 
to a room where we were 
packed in machine - made 
wooden boxes, and sent off to 
the shop where you boaght mw 
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If he had seen what the August number of PEARSON'S 
AGAZINE gives its readers for 6d, he would have changed his opinion. 
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COMPLETE SHORT STORY. 
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Mr. Fanswaws was an 

. aos? eae ls insurance actuary, earn- 

= ‘ ing a salary of a £1, 

a year; and an insurance 

actuary, even with a thousand a year, may be rather a 

dull stick. He must have brains, but he need not have 
a heart. 

At the age of forty Mr. Fanshawe woke up to the 
realisation of two facte—first, that his life was uneventful ; 
and secondly, that his rooms in the Temple were sly 
gloomy. «Why shouldn't I live in a bright and airy 
Shared ” Mr. Fanshawe said to himself, and, being 
man of action, he promptly moved to luxurious lodgings 
at Sydenham. 

He chose a slack season for his change of address, and 
the day after he took up his abode at Sydenham was Bank 
Holiday. On previous Bank Holidays Mr. Fanshawe had 
always gone to his club and eat there and read the papers, 
and celebrated the occasion by indulging in an extra-good 
half-bottle of claret at dinner in the evening. 

Now that he was in a suburb it seemed @ waste of time 
to take train into town to his club. So Mr. Fanshawe, 
pondering the problem, decided that he would go to the 
Fryatal Palace, which was only ten minutes’ walk from 
his new rooms. “It will wake me up,” said Mr. 
Fanshawe. . 

It did. Never had Mr. Fanshawe been in such a gay 
and irresponsible crowd. What a noise they made, and 
how good-natured and j they all were! hen he first 
passed the turnstiles—he a struggle to reach them at 
all—Mr. Fanshawe shrank back aghast at the pan- 
demonium within. 
ss ou Eiouserets of le all seemed oo be 

outing and guffawing singing themselves hoarse 
playing concertinas and mouth-organs ; and Mr. Fanshawe 
was almost deafened. The average insurance actuary is 
a stranger to mouth-organs. 

It flashed across Mr. Fanshawe'’s mind that he was not 
only a stranger to mouth-organs, but a stranger to laughter. 
Whereupon he vowed a vow. “I will enjoy myself,” he 
vowed. “If these holiday-makers are happy, why can't 
I be happy too?” 

He elbowed his way into the midst of the multitude, 
comforting himself with the perhaps cowardly tho 
“Not a soul knows me here, 6o no harm's done.” 

Mr. Fanshawe bought a cigar and looked at the 
me ie, and spent two shillings at a rifle range, and 
did all sorts of absurd things; and then drifted down into 
ip coe a ael He oa tw ee Se 
of a tree. 

Beside the tree a troop of merry young folks were play- 
in king as much noise as all he 
rest of the Crystal Palace together. Sometimes 


sometimes “ Hide and ; and Mr. Fanshawe watched 
them with secret envy. 

Possibly the envy betrayed itself; at any rate, the 
Jeader of the thy, vigorous young man whom 
everybody called Dick—shouted to Mr. Fanshawe : “Come 


Tho invitation was frank and kindly. Mr. Fanshawe 
had never before in his life been spoken to like rgd 


will.” He joined the group of ths and girls. 

They were forming a circle by i 
Fanshawe found himself grasping 
his right, and the small and soft fingers of a Iden-haired 
girl on his left. Mr. Fanshawe turned to ¢' at her, 
and found that her blue eyes were resting on him in 
friendly fashion. 

“ What are we going to play!” asked Mr. Fanshawe. 

It was Dick, the master of the ceremonies, who 
answered. 

“There’s some as calls the game kiss-in-the-ring,” he 
said, not very grammatically. 

Mr. Fanshawe had no more idea than the man in the 
moon what kiss-in-the-ring might be. His gaze roved 
round to the golden-haired girl, and he caw that her face 
was now faintly flushed. 

“Do 7 like kiss-in-the-ring?” he asked her boldly. 
Her lips ea in a shy smile. “Not very much,” 
she confessed. 

The game began, and Mr. Fanshawe, dancing round with 
his companions. soon observed that it was not difficult to 
comprohend. Kiss-in-the-ring does not take much learning, 
and, led by so boisterous a teacher as Dick, it goes with a 
swing—especially on a sunny Bank Holiday. Mr. Fan- 
shawe wag soon laughing with the rest. 

And then, in a moment, he inexplicably found himself in 
the middle of the circle, and it dawned on him that it wae 
his oT to kiss one of the girls—the girls he had never 
met till five minutes ago, and whose names he did not 
even know! He felt uncomfortable, and then chid himself 
for his fogeyish bashfulness. When the time came for 
him to choose the girl whom he was to kiss, ‘he did not 
hesitate. He ki the damsel with the golden hair. 

The ceremony was over in a second, and everybody 
roared with langhter at nothing in particular—as is the 
custom at comragemeal cr 

But in that second 
and to him a unique, experience. 

The lips of the golden-haired girl had touched his lips— 
had touched them perhaps perfunctorily; but at least had 
touched them. Those warm, fresh, tremulous lips! A 
thrill had gone through Mr. Fanshawe, insurance actuary. 


.. Fanshawe had had a strange, 


Marie Hall got a violin and fiddled her way to fame; you can get Rhyme-Sticks 
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An August Bank Holiday Story. 


The ridiculous game had started 
again at once, but to Mr. Fanshawe that 
one instant of it was an indelible 
impression—a memory never to be 


He had rung for his bacon 
and and sey were bei laced 
upon table. But though eyes 


were fixed on the newspaper his thoughts wero elsewhere. 
Losey wie Oey ee | How many dozen 
i ¥ , s 


with those blithe, irrepressible 

youngsters ? Seni na recollect. He had played with 
i they had to adjourn 

into the Palace for bune and tea; and Mr. Fanshawe had 
insisted on inviting them all to the bi restaurant and 
pion blow-out 


Wast an uproarious meal they bad hed, and with wit 
real enthusiasm his guests stood round their host 
and chanted “ For haan Jolly god fellow!” Afterwards 
he had taken them al] on chute and the switchback 
and the loop, and then into stalls in the theatre—and 
prey Gis, Sieeslarn,, be hed sk Ses eS 


Her name was Martha—he had heard her called Martha 
by the other girls, and by Dick. Martha! Mr. Fan- 
shawe was a 5) to discover how much he wae 
thinking 
kept awake half the night, wondering whether he would 
meet her again. 

A clatter of plates sounded behind him, and a voice 
said : “ Your breakfast’s ready, sir.” 

Mr. Fanshawe his paper and swung round. 

The servant who had laid the table stood in the doorway. 

It was Martha! 

Mr. Fanshawe looked at Martha, and Martha looked at 
Be, Peers: A wave of colour mounted to her cheeks, 
a r eyes dropped. 

Mr. Vauhawes eyes did not drop. The vision at which 
they were looking was far too pleasant to allow them to 


All the same, the situation was an awkward one—from 
the point of view of a middle-aged insurance actuary. 
To make friends with a pretty girl at the Crystal] Palace, 
to kiss her in the course of a game, to treat her to many 
amusements at your expense, and, finally, to learn that 
she je—not to put too fine a point on it—your “slavey” 
at lodgings, is rather queer. 

ut Mr. Fanshawe was not the sort of man who calle 
servants “slaveys,” and his mind was working quickly. He 
came to a decision just before Martha withdrew. 

“Don't go,” he said. “Come in for a moment, and close 
the door. I’ want to speak to you.” 

Martha timidly entered agai 


again. 
“We met at the Palace yesterday?” said Mr. Fanshawe. 
Martha. 


Mr. Fanshawe was annoyed with himself for 
stiltedly, but the habite of a lifetime are not lightly dis- 
carded. He had not en thus at the P 
ot wee be See oliday, and this was not the 

alace. 

“T am not at all tired,” she said, “thank you.” 

“ You—we—had a good time, eh?” 

“T never had such a lovely time in my life!” ehe cried. 

It is one thing for a servant girl to be able to afford the 
shilling necessary to enter the Palace; quite another for 
her to encounter a benefactor willing to give her and her 
friends a “swell” dinner in the big restaurant and to take 
them to the side-shows. 

“J didn't know we should meet again,” remarked Mr. 
Fanshawe. 

She stiffened. “ Neither did I,” she hurriedly explained. 
“T had no idea that you were mother’s new lodger—I had 
never seen you. ‘Ara I shall get scolded when she hears 
es _ =e \lamniled. he ae a aay De I quite — 
8! , Sir. now ace. must our n 
for what hae Pill j = 

“ Aren't you glad that we meet in?” Mr. Fanshawe 
was a little dismayed. “When I said I didn’t know 
we should meet again, I meant that I didn’t know I should 
be so fortunate.” 


about ‘knowing your place’ ? 
day; let us be friends to-day, and always. You'll be my 
friend? Will you?” 


The Sign from Beyond. 


By 
ARNOLD GOLSWORTHY, 


See the Short Story in this week’s 


M.A. P. 


ONE PENNY. 


of Martha. He had to confess that he had been: 


to say; but Dick knows we can’t get married, now, an 
it m him miserable. It the Pelace y ay he was 
almost himself again, but he was only pretending; I knew 
comet So ell it was his duty to owt me free; and he 

2 so horribly about my chance of marrying a rich man 
rad yet I know he meant it kindly.” 

“ But who is the rich man? ” queried Mr. Fanshawe. 

“He meant you, air,” whispered Marths. Her cheeks 
wece scarlet. 

Mr. Fanshawe turned away and pretended to pick up 
his newer r. So Dick’e sharp eyes had read his cecret! 
He fumbled with the paper for a 

“Of course that's all nonsense, Martha,” he said at 
last, carefully steadying his voice. 

“Oh, of course it is!” agreed Martha eagerly. “TI 
told Dick so.” 

“Are you very fond of Dick?” Mr. Fanshawe was 
looking out of the window mistily. 

“T love him, sir,” said Martha with simplicity. 

“So you don’t regard your engagement as broken?” 

“ Indeed, it isn’t broken really. Even if Dick thinks it 
is broken, I don’t. I could never marry anybody but Dick. 
And I know he loves me. It was only because he loves 
me that he thought it his duty to break off the engagement, 
We shall get married some day; I'm sure of that. But 
we may have to wait for years and years——" A sob 
choked her. 

Mr. Fanshawe sat down at the table and daly inspected 
his bacon and eggs. He had dreamed a dream—a mad but 
beautiful dream—and the awakening was very bitter. 

“Well, Martha,” he said slowly, “if you will send Dick 
to me, I will see what I can do for him. If he is all you 
eay he is, I will get him a job, and—and you won't have 
to wait as long as you feared.” 


Mr. Fanshawe kept hie word. Dick has dis job, and 
ondon. 


withered 3 ; i 
ped Pak Kee tin: ep ies poungy<thowep af broke: Is 
° en ree fee 


Ar the police-court of a provincial French city an 
old poacher was condemned for the twentieth time. 

At the moment that the gendarmes led him away 
he said to the judge in a benevolent voice: 

“Don’t be disturbed, judge. You shall have your 
game all the same for dinner this evening.” 


a 


WHITE MICE AS RED FLAGS. 

Tam recent accident on a British submarine, due to 
an escape of the fumes of the deadly petrol gas, 
has raised anew the question as to whether white mice 
are of any real service in such an emergency. 

The idea, of course, is that they will squeak, and 
give other indications of a slowly vitiating atmo 
sphere, long before the danger becomes apparent to 
man’s less sensitive olfactory nerves. late the 
Admiralty experts have seen reason to doubt this 
theory, and have, in consequence, ordered their with- 
drawal, and the substitution in their stead of 4 
mechanical device to record tha prosence of dangerous 
vapour. 

‘Whether or no this course is a wise one, time a!ons 
can show. It is certain, however, that those best 
qualified to judge from actual experience pin their 
faith to the mice. Even the submarine men admit 
their utility, but assert that their warnings are 
largely discounted by the noise of the engines, which 
prevent them being heard. In mines, however, whers 
comparative quiet reigns, they have been employed for 
centuries past. 

Nor is their use in the Navy coincident with the 
invention of submarines, as so many people imagine. 
On the contrary, they were carried on British men-of- 
war at least as early as Nelson’s time, and probably 
long previously. The lower holds of the old wooden 

eckers of those days were always foul, and evon 
the men’s sleeping quarters in the fo’castles were nof 
infrequently invaded by the noxious gases generated 
by the decaying bilge. Under such circumstances, the 
tiny creatures were doubtless in many instances 
invaluable. 

Even the sister servicé, too, learned to use them 
upon occasion, notably at the siege of Tournay, where 
mining and counter-mining was carried on to an un- 
precedented extent, and where, as a result, scores of 
white mice were sent below in cages regularly every 
morning before the sappers set to work, in order to 
test whether or no the air in the long underground 
galleries was fit to breathe, 


and twiddle your way to fortune 
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(Ay~ , 
Themselves, 


THEY were three quite ordin- 
ary-looking tiies, and they were 
having a high time on the head 
of a stout old gentleman as 
he gently dozed in the a inshine. 

fe first sight they would have been taken to be 
such flies as are to be found in every house. Looking 
at them very closely it would have been seen that 
one of them was smaller and more fragile-locking than 
the other two. This little fellow was talking to the 
world at large, as he scurried amongst the few remain- 
ing hairs on the old man’s cranium. ; 

“Yes,” he said, “it’s very funny how little people 
know about us. They sce us all their lives, they live 
with us, and yet they den't seem able to distinguish 
us. They think that ail house flies are alike, and 
they scem to think that I'm young, Lecause I’m little.’ 

Tre put out his tiny trunk, and fixcd it on the old 
man’s skin. a 

“Bother the flies; how the little wretches bite,” 
testily exclaimed the gent!cman, as he drowsily waved 
his handkerchief around his head. — 

“There you are,” exclaimed the little fly. “There 
you are; more ignorance. Just as if an Homalomyia 
eanicularis could bite. What rot.” ; 

The little fellow with the big name appeared dis- 
gested ; but he was a merry little fellow, and soon he 
was sporting about again. His eyes were of a 
brilliant red, set in exquisite silvery settings, and 
his gcneral appearance resembled that of one of his 
larger companions. His colours were mcre intense, 
however, than those of the other. The name he 
applied to that fly was Busca domestica. . 

“Yos, Mr. Musca, they never think of telling you 


He isn’t very bia, but they call 
hiia “ Honialomyia C sntrularis.” 


from me, and they accuse us both of biting. Howcan 
we bite, when we've nothing to bite with? Absurd! 

“Just now, for instance, I simply put my trunk 
on the cld gentleman’s head to get a sip of perspira- 
tion, and he accused me cf biting him. I daresay it 
may annoy these human beings when we run over 
their sensitive skins, or when we sip the perspiration 
from their hands or faces. Eut to accuse us of biting! 
Hey up!” 

The old gentleman was very much annoyed now, 
for he made a vicious attack on the flics. He fumed 
and stamped. It was some little time before he 
acttled down to doze again. 

“That’s all you, Mr, Stomcxys,” said the little fly. 

The fly he address.d was somewhat different in 
appearance from the others. He was of a more robust 
type, and had a broader and shorter body than the 
Musca. In particular he had a very cruel-looking 
trunk, which projected straight in front of his head 
like a tiny spear. 

“Yes,” said the other fly, “it is Stomoxys that gets 
wa poor flies into trouble, with his nasty ways. He 
ean sting, so the poor human creatures think that all 
Bouse flies can bite.” 

“Well,” said the little fly reflectively, “it must be 
wery disagreeable for them. Still, I cannot see why 
they fail to notice the difference betweon such common 
fies as we, and that foul bloodsucker.” 

Stomozrys calcitrans, the “sharp-mouthed stinger,” 
Be men of science call him, smiled evilly. His eyes 
were not so red as those of his companions, and his 
colours were duller. 

“Why, a single good look should show the vast 
difference,” continued the little fellow. “We three 
flies constitute the majority of what they call house 
fies, yet people fail to notice that my trunk, and 

, Mr. Musca, are not needle-shaped, like his, 
Prey tail to notice that our trunks hang down, while 
his sticks out in front. We poor, harmless beggars 
have to bear the brunt of his ill deeds.” 

At this point there was a loud buzzing, and up 
ame a bluebottle. 

“So you are about how little men know 
wegarding us, eh?” he blusteringly remarked. “Most 
people seem to think that my ‘buzz’ is caused by the 
vibration of my wings. Of course, it isn’t, as I can 
continue to buzz after the separation of my wings, 

head, and abdomen. It is my breathing apparatus 
which is responsible for the big noise I make, but 
sg ‘hum’ is caused when you vibrate your wings 

times a second or so.” 

“Quite so,” retorted the little fy. “Then men have 
hazy notions regarding the way we can walk right 
&p a paiic of nin ‘They know it is done by the 


-. th “Oh, Bother’ the ies r 


Three Litt!e House Flies Talk About 


aid of our foot pads, but they scem to think 
these are of the nature of suckers. : 

“Wo find not the slightest difficulty in 
running up and down a sheet of glass, or 
across a ceiling, while many insects would 
struggle in vain to walk up a perpendicular 
surface. Just look at that pad,” he continued 
with pride, as he held up one oi his tiny feet. 

“On that pad there are 1,200 hairs, every one hollow 
and full of sticky fluid. As I’ve two pads on each foot, 
and have six feet, it’s no wonder that I stick to glass. 
It’s very funny to think that at every step I take I 
am absvlutely glucd to the surface, and that I leave a 
path of little glue-dots behind me. Men little think 
that I have to lift off my fect in the same way 
that they lift off a piece of sticking-plaster, 
detaching the rows of hairs one at a time with ease.” 

“It is very curious,” agreed the bluebottle, “but 
it is no more wonderful than the way my head is 
fastened on. If that junction were not so slender 
and delicate, I could not rotate my head as I do, 
through an angle of more than 90 degrces either 
way.” 

“And our eyes,” eagerly added the little ly. “Why, 


? (yf) 
re id 
“ Musca Domestica.” He looks 


fierce, but really he is only an 
ordinary house fly. 


my head ig nearly all eyes. Poor man has to be 
content with two big funny eyes. On the centre of 
our heads we have also big, simple eyes; but we 
have three great red eyes protected by hairs and 
bristles, and our great masses of compound eyes 
beneath these put a man’s eyes quite into the ehade. 
They’re wonderful with their hundreds of faccts.” 

“What about our trunks?” inquired the Musca fly, 
as he flew off to attack a picce of sugar. He put 
his trunk on to the sugar, and a drop of saliva trickled 
down, and dissolved a little of the sweet mass. Then 
he drunk up the syrup thus formed. 

“What about trunks?” repeated Stomoxys, “why, 
none of you has one to compare with mino. It is a 
grand trunk, black, and highly polished. In a groove 
lies a splendidly sharp little lancct with which I can 
pierce a man’s flesh, cven through a piece of cloth. 
I can puncture his skin with case, and suck out a 
drop of his blood,’ with which words he pushed 
ovt his vicious-looking proboscis, and stuck it into 
the bald head. 

The old gentleman awoke with a roar, and the flies 
had a busy tire of it for a few minutes. 

The old man sctiled down to rest at length, and 
the little fly came back to his old place, being followed 
by his bigger companion. 

“Yes, we've a liard time with men,” continued the 
little fiy, “but we've worse things to contend against ; 


? 


“XN The sharp-niorthed stinger, 
* Stomoxys Calcitrans.” No- 
tice from the sile view how 

his crucl trunk sticks straight out from his head like a spzar. 


parasites, for instance. What I dread most ig that 
wretched fungus which kills so many flics during the 
autumn. 

“Once that wretched fungus gets hold of us, the end 
is in sight. It sends a long tube into our body by 
degrees; then it feeds on us, until it fills up all our 
body. The tubo buds, and spreads all around; the 
buds are carried through the blood, and form other 
tubes, which work their way out throuch the skin 
again. Each tube then blossoms into a head, which 
sends out a shower of fungus dust to kill other flics. 
Gradually the poor fly becomes weaker and weaker 
until it cannot lift its glued feet from the window, it 
remains stuck while the fungus spreads on the glass 
around, and——” 

The old man’s patience was now at an end. 

“Blow the flies!” he exclaimed, “I'll buy some Hy- 
papers to-morrow !” 

He whirled his handkerchief violently around, but 
tho little flies dodged and gaily sailed out of the o 
window, and thus the conversation came to an end. 
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Manacer’3 “ My stock-in-trade is brains.’’ 
Principal Girl: ‘‘You’ve got a funny-looking 
sample case.’? 
—— 3--—— 


Sue: “ And what would you be now if it weren’t for 
my money?’ 
He: “A bachelor.” 


THE HALF OF MAN’S DIGNITY 
AND WOMAN'S BEAUTY. 


Why Scalp Massage is the Best Thing for the 
Hair and Its Healthy and Beautiful Growth, 


A GENEROUS OFFER 10 OUR READERS. 


Loss of hair takes away from man half his dignity, 
from woman half her charm of beauty. 

In the present generation the value of a fine natural 
crown of hair is perhaps more widely appreciated than 
ever before, and there is an enormous pullic demand 
for the successful “Harlene Hair Drill” method of 
thickening and strengthening the hair. For reasons of 
heaith, and more commonly for the sake of that 
persoual appearance which counts for so much in making 
a favourabic impression on others, it is pleasing to note 
that much more attention is now given to this important 
subject. Already ove may cee fewer baid-headed young 
men than formerly, and fewer thin-baired women. 

It is no longer the custom, even amony men, to regard 
bakiness as a natural or an unavoidable condition in 
middie age. And the old-fashioned excuses put forward 
by people who would not trouble to prevent loss of hair 
have been given up one after another. 

Baldness is not always a sign of active brains, nor is 
it—except in very few cases—-produced by a low condi- 
tion of general health. 

Let us see what is the chief cause of baldness. It is 
simply that in “this age of hygiene” the scalp has 
somehow been left ont of consideration in the making 
of our daily rutes of hygienic conduct. 


This iliustration (from life) shows the marked improvement 
that can made to one’s appearance by practising 
** Hariene Hair brit. 


The wrong long wey round method of Hair Culture. 

Tle taking of certain drugs for the purpose of 
reaching the scalp via the stomach is the “long way 
round ” method of attacking a disease that does not 
exist. It is obviously a most gross abuse of the diges- 
tive organs, which have quite enough troubles of their 
own. ‘There can scarcely be a more certuin method of 
establishing indigestion as the results of this illogical 
method of trying to grow hair, and to grow it, too, on 
the hezd, and not all over the body, or wherever there 
are hair roots. 

It is difficult to imagine a more illogical and at the 
same time more dangerously indirect method of 
attempting to stimulate the growth of hair on the head 
than by swallowing “ pills for the hair.” 

li such medicine has any virtue in producing hair, 
what cuarantee is there that it will produce hair only on 
the scaip P 

Absolutely none! 

It may force growth on the arms, on the chest, or the 
face; and those ladies who are often anxious to get rid 
of supertluous hair are running great risks of disfigure- 
ment if they swallow such drugs. 


The true local treatment. 

By the “Harlene Hair Drill” method a form of 
massage specially suitable for the scalp is daily put in 
operation. 

The gentle movement of the scalp with the finzers, in 
accordince with the printed instructions, must not be 
confused with any method of rubbing, either by brushes 
or otherwise. Its effect is to stir und stimnlate the 
circulation in the tiny Llood-vessels at the hair roots; 
and tie use of a few drops of ‘ IIarlene” not only 
facilitates this action, but in itself has a cleaning and 
strengthening influence on both the sca!p and the hair. 


Instructions and materials free, 

Messrs. Edwards’ Harlene Co., 95 and 96 High 
Holborn, London, W.C., have announced their willing- 
ness to send the necessary complete instructions and 
materials for a week’s test of “ Harlene Hair Drill” to 
any address in the world on receipt of 3d. to pay the 
cost of postage, together with the following coupon 
properly filled up. 

“arlene for the Hair,” as used with such splendid 
results on moat of the Royal heads of Europe, may be 
obtained in bottles at Is., 2s. 6d., and 4s. 6d., from all 
high-class chemists and stores throughout the world, or 
sent on receipt of postal order. 


** Pearson's Weekly,” August 6, 1908, 


FREE TRIAL COUPON. 


To Messrs. Rawarcs’ Harlene Co., 
95-6 High Hulborn, London, W.C, 
Sire,—T aceeps yest offer of [resentation Outfit for one week's trial of 
“Harlene Hair land Scalp Massage,” as offered to readers of Pearson's 
Weekly. I enclese %j. stamps for r.turn postage to any part of the world. 
Kindly addresa as follows: 


“he August NOVEL MAGAZINE, amonget ite other glories, has twenty-one magnificeat and most delightful stories, 
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nervous little b. 
“Precisely.” ‘The Prince turned to her with a bow. 


€ . olay wide and 
Tuan, as just for an instant Lisa's grey eyes ee “My knowledge of the world telle me that Mra. Chester 


full of a eort of amazed terror, met the pale, sightless eyes 
of Farakoff, and both stood silent, the rustle of a woman 8 
skirt sounded faintly through the hall, and the 


staircase. 

It was an old-fashioned staircase, wide and squarely 
built, with two or three deep, deliberate turns in it, that 
formed angles that in themselves were almost wide enough 
to be called landings; in these stood exvary aod flower- 
ing plants, and in the third an upright wd of heavy 
bronze work holding a lamp. It was by this that Mrs. 
Chester had paused, arrested by the sound of voices m 
the hall below; instinctively her hand went out and 

the standard; the strained tension of her band 


You must not allow me to disarrange your lans ; 1 
assure you I shall be seriously angry,” he atided, for Lisa 


had made a little deprecating protest, She was afraid, 


LP OLA ALAS A 


THE PRINCIPAL CHARACTERS. 


Rev. Xavier Chester, Dean of Salchurst, and Mrs. 
Chester, his wife. 

Lisa Nairn, Mrs. Chester’s beautiful da ter by a 
former marriage. Lisa has been to Hi 
Bentley, who proves to be s notorious swindler. 
this account the marriage, which has been kept a secret 
even from the Dean, has been annulled. 

grown caressing; he took a etep forward, and hie move- 

ments were so confident and alert that, like Hassell, Lisa 

wondered for a moment had she been mistaken, if it were 


neighbouring river, where he is supposed to be drowned. 
In reality he is succoured by gipsies. 
a deeply ie love with Lisa ee ae ma wie 
in love oug’ 
is deeply in loyen annulled, ahe does not consider hervelf 
free to marry so long as his fate is in doubt. 
Mellie‘ Haste,” Sir Curtius’s sister-in-law. She startles 
using him of murdering Maitland. Sub- 


“Yes, it is my mother.” She moved forward to the 
foot of the stairs quickly. “Someone has called to see 
you, mother—Prince Paul Vassolich Farakoff. Shall I 
ring him upstairs, or will you come down to meet him; 
oh Egat you are halfway—a sort cf Mohammed's 
coffin!” 

Unconsciously she raised her voice as she «poke, and 


the es man, reading in it a note of warning, smiled sequently she is run over by a motor-car, which is driven 


as he eben. by Mrs. Chester, who is accompanied by Sir Curtius. 
“Prince Paul .. . this is indeed an unexpected Paul Vassolich F off, a blind Russian prince. 
leasure. . « [had no idea that you were in England. He succours Nellie ‘‘ Haste’’ after her accident, and, 
y dear Lisa, bring the Prince up . . . how imhospit- discovering her secret sbout Sir Curtius, drives over to 


the baronet, to whom he communicates his knowledge 
i i ow suspicious it was that 


Una se was, Loree eee Oe one an ery pow a wale {6 Scene ackmaltiog, Purnbol, tolngeens ir 
come . , but Tamil... have told Curtius, then makes the astonishing statement, ‘‘I have 


you. . .- 

Her voice sounded faint and far away. She was playi 
a little comedy of manners for the benefit of any serv 
waiting in the hall below ; Lisa recognised this at once, so 
did the man. The daughter was grateful that no servant 
happened to be by; her mother’s distress and embarrass. 
ment were s0 obvious, eo utterly unusual, that they could 
not have failed to be noticed by one of the eritics of the 
eervante’ hall. Hostile mother daughter 


the honour to be the father of the woman whom you 
hope to marry.” Dissatisfied on the whole with his 
interview with Sir Curtius, Farakoff next decides to call 
on Mrs. Chester. Arriving at the Deanery, he is 
unexpectedly received 


horribly afraid, to stay, but she was still more afraid of 
* Lisa, you have an appointment,” mother said 
“and since the Prince is kind enough to excuse you, go. 
We shall see you at luncheon.” 

The Prince added a few words, accepting the invitation 


reassuring, which was in some way reassuring by | tacitly given, which were a suave but undoubted 
coring, SNE Teh aod cicangth, Whew ie Yo A to the girl; the Prince had « disti pretty 
nerve, your courage? Are you going to make = scene! gift for polite di , be prided 

Get rid of the girl,” he w a saree tu Karin French, Reluctantl went downstairs, and out through the 
bending gallantly over her sunlit, gra le to the old time-worn gate in 

Then aloud: “It is‘ I who owe the apologies—for the | the wall that led into the cloisters. 

unreasonable hour of my visit, dear Mrs. Chester. But I Ta little room that had once been 
trust you will forgive me. You know that I am only a | the Oratory of the of Salehurst, they faced each 
bird of passage, never certain of my movements from hour | other, man and woman, who had not met for twelve yeare. 


to hour—the very sport and plaything of circumstances— 
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and I dreaded lest anything should arise to rob me of | that the half-frenzied woman waiting could hear the dis 
the rare pleasure of seeing you!” tinct. minate ticking of the man’s watch ag it lay in his 
‘And now servants had made their reappearance in the | pocket. 

hall, and Mrs. Chester continued her little comedy for bal , don’t stare st me like that! What do you 
her peed continued it, however, with new heart and | have come to dof Don't stare at me, I 

ect na can’t i Ra 

“Indeed, you do us & great honour, Prince, and my To Cara, at least, the knowledge had not come that the 
husband will be eo full of d ent when he hears | man wes blind. Those pale, si eyes seemed to be 


and along the oak-panelled corridor led to her own | ca his are in a burning | 

rivate sittingroom, room isolated from the other “ are you going to she again; 
[iving-rooma in the Deanery, one that she had chosen mene, spel: shall go mad! What ere you 
specially on account of the privacy it had promised. Lisa § to do? yon going to, 1! him 

followed them, and once or twice the Prince looked back The man flung arm, His air and beer 
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Mechanically she him, i 
the tall-backed chairs in which the room abound 
hands tightly clenched in her lap. What would 
dot Had his silence a price, or 
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aloud. 

Farakoff threw himself into a chair opposite to her, and 
fumbled in his pocket for his cigarette-case. 

“Ie it panaine? to smoke?” he asked. But though she 


A you always were rather 

deficient in imagination, weren’t ae It was really lack 

of imagination that caused you to get let im ao badly in 

that Bentley affair. You eee, I have not been altogether 
ternal instinc’ t 


fashion by asking you another —what is there to do? Yet 


, as 
naturally a cruel man; I do not intend to make any dis- 
closures to—er—Dean Chester—unleas you absolutely force 


agh. 
1” he asked. 


superhuman 

ing the truth. I claim that there are occasions when 
the truth ie infinitely immorel. But you, your code of 
ethics, is a very different one! How have you reconciled 
your action with regard to Dean Chester with that nice 
moral sense on which you pride yourself!” 
“Don't—the woman flung out her hands with a gesture 
of one who would ward off s blow—“ don’t!” she criéd. 
The man shrugged his shoulders. 


escaped 
peseed se hee ae 
_“ Blind!” The word came 


et er formless hope, that in some way this man's 


he wae the father of her child; under other and happier 
Grcumstancea this misfortune would have been a tie to 
bind him all the more closely to her; as it was, she could 


only stammer : 

“How did it happen? . e » Oh, Paul, whata dreadful 
misfortune!” . 

The man lange bitterly. 

“A dispensation of Providence—is not that at heart 
what you consider it? So much the less opportunity for 

«“ T did not think of that,” she protested a little angrily, 
half-ashamed of the fee imto which, all unknown to 
him, her heart had betrayed her. “I only know that if I 

ere you and blind—I would long for death . . . thas 


decei u. By the way, what a scurvy trick you played 


He held the miniature towards her with a emile. 


“You see, in all my wanderings, in all my misfortunes, I 
have never able to bring to part with this.” 
He raised his eyes from pictured face of the 


daughter to the living face of the mother, Mra, Chester's 

Reprenehe Dee Rana aeead rp 
a ; 

cel pemedag yy raepey ey eee ber, Het 

eyes held an _slmost 

towards her 
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Even a camel would lose his hump if he teied Rhyme-Sticke. 
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her life henceforth will be a death in life—a dail dying. 
You have made a living, vital woman into a mere with” 


abrain.... 
Neither his eyes nor his voice spared her anything; she 
felt, as he intended ehe should feel, to the uttermost extent 
the enormity of the thing she had done 
With an effort, however, 


od, Curtias 


friend, ! 

“TI am glad ashe is not dead—as you rightly imagine I 

you were. Natorslly 4 ess shock to me to 
that you were alive, but I cannot pretend that it 
materially altered my outlook on life. For year a 
have been ing to each other, less than nothing! It 
was not on the fact of your death that I traded when I 
married for the second time, but on the indisputable know- 
none of our divorce, which is more inexorable than death 
itself.” 


The man hed easily, shifting his position in his chair. 
Tooling at him with eyes to which her mental tension 
lent all t strange acuteness of observation which such 
tension brings, the woman acknowledged to herself that 
looked indisputably handsome, every inch what he 
claimed to be, and she wondered miserably how the years 
of hie life, packed as they were with the experiences 
old, had written not so much as a line 
upon that white, chiselled face. 
“In America,” he egaid. “And even there I greatly 
doubt if divorces are as inexorable as you fondly believe. 
But in land—eurely, my dear 
dove-like as to imagine that American rees 
. If that is your defence”—he flung out his 
with an expressive gesture—“it is the weakest 
® presumably clever worhan ever tried to hide 


A faint sound broke from Cara’s lips; it was her soul in 
cenny tet cried out, but if the man heard the sound he 
ignored it. 
we Besides all which,” he continued, “of what importance 
to a man of Dean Chester’s views are divorce decrees, 
American or English? Come, I eam no Hhentosien,, bat I 

is: 


assell was her 


as sweet and true as that of oe eS man. 
bridged Cara Chester's thoughts between the 
present in one powerful span. It was that 
for the first time on the night she 
this man’s wife, played by a little 
of a great exhibition. The 
ing vividness before her. That 
followed, all strung like 
the melody the man hummed 
had not lost the old irritating trick; so he had 
hummed the day after their marriage when he had acknow- 
adventurer he was; so he had 
day after Lisa’s birth, when, through the 
of a nurse, she had discovered that the roof 
the bed on which abe Jy: the oe 
co" the proceeds of his ry 
theft. A common thief, a charlatan. .. . “Those were 
some of the names she had flung at him in her anger and 
dismay, and he had smiled and hummed and corrected her. 
“Not a common thief, my dear. A chevalier of in 
dustry if you al but a man of brains, an ingenious and 
fessional.” 


Farakoff aroug his walk and his humming to an 
, wheeled round with a ag laugh. 

“That brings the old days, eh?” He came closer 
to her, leid his white, shapely on her chair, moved 
ol ee. “WN . to each se ga an ee than 

i lor twelve years! ! tare twelve years? 
And can any woman ever deceive herself into thinking 
a@ man who has been her husband—to whom she has 

a child—can ever be effaced from her life utterly— 
ugh he had never been . . . ?” 
sat motionless under his touch. The weight of his 
seemed to increase monstrously. It was some great 
il force pushing her down. Closing her eyes she had a 

nsation of sinking. The solid edfth had given beneath 

feet, she was felting, falling. . . . 

“Cara!”—the man shook her a little roughly—“ don’t 
be a fool! You are not going to faint—understand that 
I won't have it! Come, draw yourself together. We have 
been talking too much beside the point—why the girl— 
and your husband for the matter of that—will be back 
before we have anything settled!” 

He released her roughly, and flung himself down again 
in the seat he had vacated. 

“There is nothing to be afraid of,” he went on, “I have 
no desire to be a spoil-sport; my theological views do not 
coincide with those of the Dean of Salehurst—so far as I 
em concerned you are free to marry the Archbishop of 
Canterbury. But I would like you to bear in mind the 
views of the man you have married—in view of any 
possible contingency.” 

His words seemed to have the effect of rousing her from 
the stupor into which she had fallen. She stood up and 
went over to a side table, where a silver flagon of eau de 
oe stood, and, pouring some out on to her handker- 
chief, bathed her brow and temples with it. 

“You have come to me this morning to play with me, as 
a cat Nests with a mouse,” she said with sudden passion ; 
“but I refuse to be played with. If you have any definite 

1 to make, make it. If not, I prefer to trust myself 
the mercy of my husband. I shall tell him the truth 
=e and | let him deal with the problem as he 
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You Uke Robert Barr? You enjoy Barry Pain? You appre 
to the August number of PEARSON’ 


“ And break his heart, and ruin the prospects of your 
daughter's life into the bargain. Ah, pn were ainaye 
truly unselfish, 


” 


‘ou prefer respectable dulness. 
fone P ntly to a great extent Lisa a in 
ur § e is ing in respect- 
ability of Sir Curtius Hassell, surely, dear lady, his all- 

dulness makes up for the deficiency.” 

Cara turned a white, furious face on him. 

“What do you mean?” she demanded huskily. ‘“ What 
a ed know of Sir Curtius Hassell?” 

ways in the old days, when this man had held the 
dominion of life and death over her, she had dreaded 
what he had often boasted of as his omniscience. Was this 
& proof of it—that he could come suddenly out of the 
t, parting the mists that had hidden them, and lay his 
1ands enerringly on all the hidden threads of her present 
life. . . . That life which gurely was strangely out of 
his ken? . 

“What do I know of him?” Farakoff laughed. “As 
much as you do, my dear lady, but it is what I do not 
know that gives my father’s mind uneasiness! Still, he 
loves her, and, as you will admit, love 1s a wizeru w 
transform commonplace things.” 

“Love? What do you know of any love?” the woman 
asked him in a sort of scornful desperation. 

“This much of his,” he answered good-humouredly, 
“that it has enabled him to swallow me. Conclusive proof 
in your eyes, surely. Last night I had the pleasure of 
making his ha ogg Ph cpp he was, well, to 
use a colloquialism, distinctly sniffy! But when I men- 
tioned the magic word Li isclosed the bond that bound 
us—he was another man—I stood enhaloed with all Lisa’s 
glory. I have no doubt that in that moment he saw in 
my bowed shoulders only the budding of angelic wings.” 

“You did this—without even giving me a chance to 
accede to your demands, whatever they were—you went 
to him?” 

He raised a deprecating hand. 

“Precisely, but not until after, in a sense, he had come 
to me. When I picked up the victim of your homicidal 


impulse at the cross roads, I was foolish enough to drop 
this”—he tapped the cigarette-case he still held in his 
hand. “This, as you have seen, contains a portrait of our 


daughter. When I went to him to claim m, pcre he 
not unnaturally demanded an explanation. Ww t could I 
do? There was only one explanation to give—the true 
one.” 

“Oh, if I_could believe you!” Mrs. Chester cried 
miserably. “But I can’t. There was some other reason 
for your going. You went to demand money—to black- 
mail—to bargain for silence——” 

“You wrong me utterly,” he interrupted her suddenly. 
“But it wae to bargain that I came to you. Let us put 
the matter on a business footing at once. If I say I love 
my daughter, and wish to ensure her future happiness, you 
will not believe me. If I say I love myself, and wish to 
preserve my present identity intact, you will. Voila/ let 
us to business at once.” 

The clock of the Cathedral had chimed several varying 
quarters and one hour since Farakoff had entered the 
room; it chimed an hour now—one o'clock. Cara started 
violently. Ip half an hour the luncheon gong would 
sound, and she would have to bring this man down into 
the ing-room—sit at the Dean’s table with him. For 
the first tume it seemed to her that she wae conscious of 
the meaning of dishonour. She felt bathed in it, covered 
from head to foot with the ugliness of its slime. 

And yet, so she argued fiercely with herself, in what 
particular did this man’s presence here alter her position? 
As a woman who had divorced a bad and scoundrelly hus- 
band, she had married Xavier Chester. Not only was he 
divorced from her, but the man, as she had believed, was 
dead. She had oh, atissed wp) the dead ashes of the 
past, that was all. Honestly believing herself a widow, 
as a widow she had signed the marriage register. No need 
to recall there how doubly widowed she had been; no 
need to wear her heart upon her sleeve; that had been her 
feeling, so she told herself. 

And this was the fruit of her lack of candour. This 
man’s smiling presence here, demanding a price for his 
silence, and, failing to obtain it—— 

She flung up her hands to her face, as though she would 
shut out some actual view. But she could not shut out 
the mental vision she had of herself—a poor thief in Para- 
dise, driven out by the flaming sword of a good man’s 
anger, back into the desert of the world. But with no 
hope now as her companion, only Lisa, the child of her 
folly—Lisa, whose life she had blasted by her foolish 
ambition. . . . 

“My dear, good woman, don’t let that imagination of 
yours get overworked!” cried Farakoff with a sort of 
genial brutality. ‘‘ You are imagining a thousand and one 
things that need never happen. What are you afraid of? 
Curtius Hassell? There is no need to fear where he is 
concerned, I can assure you. Being a man of the world 
and not a Dean, he regards you as a wronged and deeply- 
injured woman—who took a wise woman’s means of liberat- 
ing herself from a distasteful marriage. For myself ’— 
he shrugged his shoulders—“time has purged my folly. 
Now, two sober-minded old people, we have got to put 
our heads together, to preserve our child’s happiness—and 
he is ready to assist us! Beyond doubt at the present 
moment he is engaged in wiping away the tears of fear and 
resentment my coming have called up to our daughter's 
eycs. Upon my word, Cara, you have not acted hand- 
somely in the matter—far better to have kept the girl in 
complete ignorance than have told her a little of her 
father, and that little ill!” 

Mrs. Chester rose to her feet. The man’s flow of words 
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QUEEN OF SWEDEN, 


GUARANTEED GENUINE BARGAINS. 


This Phenomenal Offer is made to the readersof Pearson's 
Weekly (6,808). On receipt of P.O. wo will forward, direct 
from our Looms to your address, one of our 


Ss. 6d. 


REAL SEAMLESS WOVEN HALF-GUINEA 


Brusselette 
Carpets 


Suitable for 
ing-room, Dining - 
room, Bedroom, &c., 
handsomely borderel, 
in Thirty Turkey 
patterns aud fashion- 
able self-shades of 
Crimson, Greens, 
Blues, and Art Colour- 
ings, to suit all re- 
quirements, and large 
enough to cover 
any ordinary sized 
room. These Carpets 
will be sent out as 
Sample Carpets, with 


FREE RUG, 


thus showing the identical quality we supply in all sizes. They 
are made of material equal to wool, and, teing a speciality of 
our own, can only be obtained direct from our looms, thus saving 
the purchaser all middle profits. Over 400,000 sold during 
the past 12 months. Money willingly returned if not 
approved. Thousands of Repeat Orders and Unsolicited Testi- 
monials received, With every Carpet we shall ABSOLUTELY 
GIVE AWAY avery handsome Rug to match, or we will send 
TWO SL. and ane RUGS ed 10/6. mr eeern tet 
Bargaiy Catalogues of Carpets, Hearthrugs, Overmantels 
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N.B.—Foreign Orders executed, packed free, and shipped at 
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P.0.’s payable to— 


F. HODGSON & SONS ‘sport. and Merchants, 
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Solely as an Advertisoment. 

R the next six weeks = we are offering the articles men- 

tioned below and man ousands of others, as what we 
describe BARGAIN LES, at the EXACT COST OF 
PRODUCTION solely for the purpose of advertisement, and 
although we do not, like many firms, make a iality of the one 
shilling a week trade, as our class of furniture being of an entirely 
mre quality will not permit of our doing so, we, however, 
with these Bargain Samples intend to give all classes an oppor- 
tunity of comparing the quality of our goods and the extreme 
lowness of our prices as coinpared with other firma, 7 offering to 
send most of these articles on receipt of 4s. AND THE PROMISE 
TO PAY BALANCE 4s. MONTHLY. This offer is open to all. 
SEND 4s. ONLY AND FILL IN THE COUPON BELOW. 
NOTHING FURTHER, 


Description and Prices. 

No. 1.—Celebrated CHighbers Divan Easy Chiir, full eize, 
cores superior Saddlebags and Mobair Velvet (thousands 
80) nee oo oe oo aoe oo oe fo one « . 

No. 2.—Handsome inlaid mahogany Sheraton design Music or 
China Cabinet. 4ft. high, 2ft. wide... 0. sae ans ove 

No. 3.—The celebrated “ Highbury” Divan Couch, full size, 
covered surerioc Saddiebags and Mobair Velvet... ase <7 

No. 4,—Very handsome Chippendale design Overmantel, 32in. by 


No. 5.- Solid fumigated oak Bureau Bookcase, 2ft. Sin, wide, 
6Bft. Gin. high, fitted ecclesiastical glass dours reas a5 
No, 6.—Well-made solid fumigated oak 3ft. Bedroom Suite - 
No. 7.—Handsome duuble-door Bcokcase, fitted drawers, cup- 
No. 8.—Walnut Sideboard, éft. wide, handsome bevelled plate 
glass back, bottom fitted drawers and cupboard _ ... oe se 
No. 9.—Hundsome solid fumigated oak Bedstead, with spring 
mattress... on ase tee see ase on 06 ws +, 
No. 10.—Very elegant mahogany inlaid Sheraton design Bureau 
Bookcane, 3{t. wide PES ee eee ee 
No. 11.—Louis XIV. Chippendale design Cabinet, 4{t. wide, 7ft, 
high, fitted plush-lined show cases, &c. ... say. 2ae ose ie 
No. 12.—Luxuriously spring upholstered Chesterfield Settee, 
covered superior art tapestry re a ee ee 
No. 13.—The Stanicy Model, a magnificent toned instrument in 1 
ippendale design case tes. toe eee on . Pr) 
No, 14.—Solid carved cak dwarf Bookcase, 3ft. wide... 0. ws 
No, 15.—Very choice solid mahogany inlaid Sheraton design 
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To HIGHBURY FURNISHING CO. LTD., 
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THE young lady possessed 
of bennett fon hair— 


golden, straw-coloured hair 
—is not to be envied, very 


had always produced a paralysing effect upon her brain. 
It was fie power over her po es as anything else that 


, oe : she is but playing with 
V- him, for how could 
Pity the fai haired with fair, fufy hate “bo 
serious 
Why are barmaids so 
often fair-haired? Whyare 


far from it. Her hair 


certainly does look pretty, 


n i ing-sto: f their ‘ P 5 

ae ueey pantry ee ee HEL stone; to do that. | 20d fascinates the young By Our Heart * tobacconista’ assistants fre- 

Paul Farakoff, as he called himself, would have always | ™en decidedly, but the Specialist. . qpenky fair of hair P 
===. Because  publicuns and 


Gramisels: are many and Mg ee ‘ 
isagreeable. F . tobacconists know ve 

The fact is that most young men look upon the | that fair-haired girls bring young men aout Ole 
very fair-haired girl as a cort of legitimate prey, and | establishments as no dark-haired girl could do—at 
somehow—it is not easy to explain the fact away— least, not to the same extent. 

fair hair is a thing which no ordinary man can Young men_ flock to places of the kind when a 
resist. . : _ | fluffy-haired Venus is in attendance, feeling quite 

When a young fellow encounters girl with hair | certain that they will be allowed all sorts of liborties 
of this sort he feels that he must get to know her, with her, and having the idea that she will tolerate 
for to say the very least of it, she must be lively, if | any sort of conversation, no matter how degrading. 
not exactly frisky—that is how young men view the One wonders how any such ridiculous idea ever 
fair-haired girl. originated. 

The very fair girl, therefore, comes in for far more In other spheres of life applicants for situations 
than her share of smiles, oglings, winks, and grins | have been turned away simply because they were 
from sundry youths at chapel, concert-hall, or theatre. | fair-haired, and it is a well-known fact that mistresses 
And in the round of her daily life, if she has to do not care very much to have fair-haired domestics 
enter car or ’bus, she is the observed ‘of all observers, | about the house—probably on account of the sons. 
and the focus for every youthful male gk A little story may be told illustrating what fair 

‘And she is quite well aware of the act, and to a| hair can do for a girl. Two young ladies who had 
sensitive girl it is more than distressing. . ; just arrived and settled down in a certain district 

It has been not an uncommon thing for fair-haired | went to “join the Church”—thig took place in 
girls to be grossly insulted now and again by certain | Scotland, where young people are often subjected to 
creatures. considerable criticism by clergymen ere being allowed 

On one occasion a pretty blonde entered a shop | to sit down at the communion table. 
to make a purchase, and before she knew what One of the ladies was dark-haired, the other was 
was happening the assistant, an impudent young | very fair, having, in fact, hair of that colour which 

uppy, came round the counter, and calmly placed | we usually associate with wax dolls. 

is arm around her waist. Naturally, she resented The clergyman concerned deliberate admitted the 
such an assault, and the villain deliberately offered | dark-haired lady, but objected to the other, intimating 
her a small bottle of perfume to keep her tongue | that she must come forward again before the next 
silent over the little incident! communion. 

Is it to be wondered at that this fair-haired girl, Here is the extraordinary part. That minister was 
after being so insulted by a haberdasher-hooligan, is | known to declare pra: J that he could not admit 
really afraid to enter a strange shop nowadays, unless | a girl with hair of the kind to his church without 
accompanied by a friend? making strict inquiries regarding her character. 

The plain truth is that most young fellows seem | Rather hard on the fair-haired girl, yet quite true. 
to imagine they can take what liberties they like with Of course, it is possible that a fair-haired girl here 
a fair-haired girl. Evidently, they assume that girls | and there is inclined to be a trifle frisky, but the 
with hair of that sort won’t mind at all. Fair hair | very same can be said of brunettes. However, enough 
and frivolity, in their opinion, go together. has been said to show that the fair-haired girl is 

Of course, the fair-haired girl ‘is no more frivolous | sadly handicapped in life, and that she has to be 
than the most pronounced brunette, yet the latter | most careful that not a breath of suspicion touches 
may do what the fairhaired girl may not attempt | her. 
without running considerable risk. Sent If it does, shé is done for, as you simply 

And you cannot get people to take the fair-haired | cannot get people to be charitable towards the golden- 
girl seriously; if she ‘walks out with a particular | haired young lady, least of all the members of her 
young man for half a dozen times, it is taken that | own sex, by whom she is most severely condemned. 


Were yaa: SSF. fhe Epene-a-time ave 


Ys A Rollicking Article 
by Our Own 
Pessimist. 


commanded, and she would have obeyed ; he would have 
led, and she would have followed; 80, like the drunkard 
who cannot be temperate bat must put his vice out of his 


her being with him, that the woman who had married 
Xavier C. 
who had light-heartedly put her life into the keeping of 
Paul Farakoffi—who had lived those two years of irre- 
sponsible happiness with him in the rot American city. 

“In a few minutes Lisa will be k, id i 

: ,everish voice, “and I am no wiser than when you came 
es to your plans.” 

“My plans are perfectly simple, and all I want you to 
do is to fall in with them. If you will hold your tongue, I 
will hold mine. I have taken a house in your neighbour- 
hood—Lyndhurst Manor. I intend to entertain a good 
deal—I fook to you to act as my hostess, by virtue of our 
old, old friendship. I look to you, as a personage, in the 
place, to warn me of social pitfalle—to act—forgive the 
metaphor—as a sort of social sheep-dog, to herd off the 
undesirables. Are you willing to do pe 

She clasped and unclasped her hands nervously, her 
brain worked as uneasily as her fingers. What lay under 
the man’s words? Why had he come to Lyndhurst, and 
how could he pay the enormous rent the owner asked for 
the place? Horrible suspicions began to rise, ghost-like, in 
her oe ch Haat 

“No, no, it is impossible! y you must see your- 
self that it is impossible to identify myself with you; and, 
even if I would, there is Lisa, I cannot coerce Visa.” she 
said in a low voice. 

“Poor Cara, your excuses are always 60 exceedingly 
feeble. The Lisa defence, shall I call it, is almost as bad 
as the divorce defence. You know as well ae I do that 
you have only to command Lisa—only to appeal to her 
feeli r love for you. And, supposing her to be 
devoid of right feeling in the matter, fear is a powerful 
ace pk gage We will mg tamind isa that 

r own is not im . Sir Curtius Hassell 
might be pre to b cae « iailes as eas I 
am, but I rea y greatly doubt—and who can blame him?— 

r if would swallow a husband as disreputable as Hugo 
* Bentley!” 

“Oh!” Mrs. Chester gave a despairing little cry. 
“There is something dreadful underlying all this. It was 
not to ask me to be your hostess at Ly urst, to force me 
to pose as your friend, that you took the trouble to probe 
into all those years that are past. It was not for this 
that you sent that painted woman to threaten me! I 
may be a fool—I have always been a fool where you are 
concerned—but I can see that!” . 

“My dear Cara, your acuteness is quite amazing! Your 
ae at Lyndhurst will be a great joy. 8 great honour ; 

ut, after all, it is well to be quite candid in the matter, it 
is only a means to an end. The truth is this: I have 
transferred my working quarters from Paris to London; 
in London I shall succeed when I have practised a little 
in the country. Your English aristocracy differs from our 
Continental aristocracy, and I am a little rusty as to 
social usages. With your help I intend to achieve great 


ne ch a partnership—did ever a man dream of such a 
combination! A Russian Prince and the wife of an English 
Church dignitary! Working together, we shall achieve 
riches rapidly. And the first person I have in my mind, 
whom a little blood-letting would relieve, is the uchess 
of Duncaster, your husband's cousin. You must negotiate 
an introduction in that quarter as soon as possible ; has 
emeralds—great, ugly, clumsy things that they are; yet 
there is not a jewel expert in the whole of Europe whose 
mouth has not watered at the thought of them. 


} . and to mine alone. And when they do, the half of the 
proceeds shall go to Lisa as a dowry. ak yereee | 

experience for a pretty girl to go empty-handed to a ri 

husband!” 

(Another instalment next week.) 
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I nap thought of calling 
this article, “ ie We Actor 
Mad?” For, perhaps, in 
no direction do we show 80 
clearly the maniacal side of 
our insensate thirst for 
amusement as in that of our | 
theatre-going. of amusement. To be made 
Let some actor or actress horribly uncomfortable, and 
catch the wool-gathering . : to pay for the privilege. 
wits of the public by some accident of physical be wo take our pleasures sadly. In the pursuit 
beauty or deformity—as often as not it is the latter— | of alleged amusement we suffer wrongs, endure hard- 
by some inane trick or congenital defect of speech or ships, put up with discomforts, which, if encountered 
expression, and the public will hire District Messenger | in the way of our ordinary business or duties, would 
boys by the hundred to arrive at the pit-doors at | have us squealing like a train-load of sucking-pigs 
8 a.m. in the morning. . aboué our unhappy and unjust fate. 
I read the other day of a number of young ladies What about the society woman, harder worked in 
(save the mark!) having formed themselves into a | her round of pleasure than an East-end seamstress. 
society for the admiration of a certain popular actor. How about the motorist, haunted all his head-long 
What weak-kneed, putty-headed fathers they must | way by fear of “traps,” and acquiring, after all, in 
have to allow them thus a to vulgarise them- | his “enjoyment,” nought but the dislike of the 
t is no affair of mine. majority of his fellow-men, huge bills, and, in all 
The asinine adoration of the actor, quite apart from | probability, a shattered nervous system. 
his art, in which, by the way, the more popular with How about the armies of men and women who at 
silly schoolgirls and witless office boys he is, the | this time of year pack themselves into uncomfortable, 
more deficient is he, is an evil sign of the times—on | often insanitary, lodgimgs, disarrange their usual meal- 
the whole, however, too conspicuous, too ugly a blot | times, and with that their digestions, pay exorbitant 
on our social. landscape to call for. comment. prices for things they want, and still more exorbitant 
The point I wish to make is this: Not oy have | prices for things they don’t want, who, above all, 
wo reversed the old adage of, “ Business first, pleasure | are obsessed from morn to night by not only the 


you a moat unpleasant sen- 
sation. 
That’s our modern idea 


GR ar ar 


Guest: ‘So your fellow-keeper Page is going to 
be married, is td 

Gamekeeper: ‘‘ Ay, sir that-a-be. He wor prayed 
for in church foor the second time Sunday laast.” 


—— ee . i m 

( ; : ae . afterwards,” but in the character of the amusements in feeling that they must “ amuse” themselves, but by 

‘ Giuxs: ‘How’s your son gettin’ on up in| which we vainly seek to chloroform our consciousness | the “amusements” which are thrust upon them. 
Lunnon?”’ of neglected duty, we proclaim ourselves far madder For we are not only mad in the way we amuee our- 


Garge: ‘Very well; he tells me he’s got a job, 
partly behind the counter and partly out o’ doors.”’ 
Giles : ‘« And what ’appens when the door slams? ”” 


—— 


if FREE TO GO. 
¥ Ar the conclusion of the assizes at a certain town 
the legal luminaries started a cricket match. A 
noted judge presently went in, and so persistently 
did he display the stonewalling tactics, that his 
bowlers despaired of ever getting him out. 
After a poor appeal for “leg before,” the judge re- 
marked in a jocular manner to the umpire: 
“am I to be kept here till the next assizes?” 
He had hardly spoken when a fast ball knocked 
i * his bails off. 
| “No, my lord,” said the umpire, with a grin; 
“you are bailed out.” 


than the maddest of March hares, whose peculiar type | selves, but raving Bedlamites in the way in which we 
of lunacy, I understand, takes the form of trying to | permit other people to choke us with “amusements.” 
stand on a head singularly ill-adapted to the feat— The pleasure of a long sea voyage nowadays is com- 
for B pegee! sake, please don’t think that I have | pletely spoilt by the enforced “gaiety” of the ship. 
tried to make a pun! . Apart from the baleful band that blares on deck two 
To the theatre, as I have hinted, we flock not to | or three times a day, making it impossible to read, 
see the art of acting, but the antics of the buffoon | converse, or doze in comfort, you are pestered from 
of the moment, while huge crowds wait outside the | the first day to the last by an egregious collection 
music-halls every night to fight for admission to see | of well-meaning, but mentally-deficient, jackasses 
the ancient English pastime of grinning through a| called “The Amusement Committee,” whose chief 
horse-collar. — , object would appear to be to induce you to make & 
_ Then consider how mad we are in other respects | fool of yourself at some ridiculous game, which you 
in our amusements, Above all, we want and appre- | had much rather not play. 
ciate the abnormal, which, surely, is gufficient proof | That, however, is a special case, but in general I 
of our diseased mental estate. When we go to aj think it may be said that we make a business 
erage ees, — ground a is a pleasure, and, as the mils ne | of amusement 
tre us s interest or u spontaneity,. we il what rational enjoyments w® 
the exhibits, the charm, the fresh air, the seretioum, | bave mae — 


Oh, cyclist, seek some shady spot, dismount from hi 
neo VEL oes ine as and read the August number 


MOTHER 


SEIGEL'S 
SYRUP 


Mother Seigel’s Syrup cures Indigestion 
and the many ills that arise from that 
distressing complaint. For nearly 40 
years it has been before the public of five 
continents, and has effected unnumbered 
cures, Many thousands are healthy to- 
day, who but for this great remedy would 
be feeble invalids—if alive at all! It 
cures, in all cases, by aiding and 
strengthening the stomach, liver, and 
bowels, thus cleansing the blood and 
toning the whole system. 


‘Three years ago my life was positively a nightmare because 
of indigestion and nervousness. I could not eat for fear of the 
pain that always followed, and I was tortured with wind and 
headache. However, I got some Mother Seigel’s Syrup and that 
made a new woman of me.”—From Mrs. Peckham, 81 Chatterton 


Road, Bromley, Kent, 1900. 

“I am glad to say that I have had splendid health ever since 
Mother Seigel’s Syrup cured me ten years ago.”—-From the same 
lady, April 19th, 1907. 


PREVENTS ano CURES 


INDIGESTION 


The 2/6 bottle of Syrup contains three times as much as the 1/1} size. 


Mother Seigel’s Syrup is now also prepared IN TABLET 
FORM and sold under the name of MOTHER SEIGEL’S 
SYRUP TABLETS. 


Price 2/9 per bottle—one size only. 


“Nio Better Food.” 


Dr. ANDREW WILSON, 


PURE 
CONCENTRATED 


“1 have never tasted Cocoa that I like so well.” 
—Sir CHAS. CAMERON, C.B., M.D., 


F.RS.E., etc, 


Gocoa. 
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fa Cin COLEMAN'S - 
WINCARNIS 


THE FAMOUS WINE TONIC 


A Sure Strengthener 


Good for Working People. The blood is the life. It has been 
designated “The River of Life,” because no one can possibly feel 
well and energetic without a proper supply of rich, healthy, in- 
vigorated blood. When you feel “out of sorts,” languid, 
depressed, and good for nothing, just try “ Wincarnis,” and note 
the sensation of returning vitality after a day or two's continuous 
treatment. If you take “ Wincarnis” either as a health beverage 
or as a medicinal tonic, take it regularly. Six glasses taken 
separately at proper intervals do far more good than a whole 
bottleful at one time. If you wish to keep up your strength or 
regain it you must take “ Wincarnis” every day for a week or so. 
Over 8,000 doctors recommend “ Wincarnis.” 


TrRiAL BotTtTLe GRATIS | 


Send three penny stamps, to pay cost of carriage, to Coleman & Co 
ed Wincarnis Works, Norwich, and obtain ‘‘ Wincarnis” free 
of charge. 


SIGN THIS “*———--—-—- 
COUPON ADDRESS ..1ccscsccesssetcccsncsoccvcnteescsesesseccsssoses seecouresreesssuseceestes oo 


Pearson’s Weekly, August 6, 1908. 


secceeecerececs Seteececeeersesses ees 


AFTER FREE TRIAL you can buy ‘‘ Wincarnis’’ at any Wine 
Merchant's, but not at Chemists’ or Grocers’, unless they are licensed to sell 
wines, ‘‘ Wincarnis” is now sold by the glass at all the refreshment 
rooms of the Great Eastern and Great Northern Railway Stations, also 
at all their Hotels and Buffets. 


ooo eerie Co tetertetel oertory 


M. Hoveuton, Esq. 14 Kenny Roan, Sovurporr, 
writes, May 6th, 1908 :—“I was in a low, weak state, too, 
¢ weak to dress myself, but your “ Wincarnis” bly 
ms surprised me by speedily bringing back my strength and 
ape mM energy. It is a very valuable restorative.” 
Why | | yi 
Ubi TET 


COLEMAN & CO. LTD., WINCARNIS WORKS, NORWICH. | 


WET or FINE 


Your Holiday will be the brighter 
for some good reading. . . . 


The Pick of the Market at Gd. each. 


BARONESS ORCZY. ot mics Elliott. 


A volume of mystery stories by the author of “‘ THE SCARLET PIMPERNEL.” 
. J. CUTCLIFFE HYNE. (Just Published. 
= . The Ax of Commander McTurk. 


A book by the author of “CAPTAIN KETTLE,” who has found a hero more 
resourceful, if possible, than that delightful person. 


We ene ees The Skipper’s Wooing. 


A volume by our leading humorist. It has probably caused more laughter than 
any other book of its kind. 
RICHARD MARSH 

The Beetle. A Mystery. 

One of the weirdest stories ever written. It must positively not be read before 
going to bed. 
M. C. & R. LEIGHTON. 

Convict 99. 

The best novel of prison life ever published. While giving a faithful account of life 

in a convict prison, it holds the reader breathless with interest in its plot. 


H. RIDER HAGGARD. 
Cleopatra. 


A famous story of a famous woman by a famous author. It is written in the 

inimitable style of the author of “She.” 
H. G. WELLS. 
The Invisible Man. 

One of the most amazing stories ever presented to the novel reading public. It 
revels in the weird, and the author of ‘‘ The Time Machino” is here at his best. 
FERGUS HUME. 

The [lystery of a Hansom Cab. 
This clever mystery story has a world-wide reputation. Everyone should read it. 


Pearson's 6d. Novels may be readily identified by their YELLOW COVERS 
with design in Red and Black. 
A List containing 100 tities will be scnt on application. 


Price 64. erch, of all Bookscllers, or post free (Inland) 8d. each: three volumes for 
1s. 101., six for 3s. 41, and twelve for 6s. 6d., from C. ARTHUR PEARSON Lid., 
17 and 18 Henrietta Street, London, W.C. 


Ez-Fresident of the Royal Co:leye of Surgeons, Trela%c, [gemma ees SS 
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THINGSA. . . 
WOMAN WANTS 
TOKNOW . « « 


SOME DAINTY DISHES. 


—_—_— 


Chilli Sauce. : ; 

Four quarts of beg cn ser gs - 
lon, rs, Bix spoonfuls of coa' 
pee eee one of salt, half a teaspoonful of 
cinnamon, ditto cloves and allspice. Skin the 
tomatoes, chop the onions finely, add to the 
dry ingredients, and boil for about an hour in 
an enamelled saucepan. Bottle while hot, and 
tie over with bladder. 


Savoury Boiled Beef. . 

Place six pounds of brisket of beef in a 
large saucepan, with plenty of salt, one 
onion, a piece of mace, six long peppers, carrots 
and turnips, and one onion stuck with 
vloves. Cover with water and cook slowly 
for three and a half hours; when done, 
slip ont the bones and press till cold. Brush 
over with glaze and serve. (Reply to Buiza 
Mawn.) 


Mince gegeiae ge een, ae 
Form a useful supper . Take any 
remains of cold meat, finely phoppe? and 
seasoned. Cut nice squares of bread of be 
size, dip into milk, drain dry, and fry in 
fat. ‘ake the mince very hot, moistening it 
with a little good gravy; add to it either 
chopped button mushrooms, pickles, or parsley. 
Put squares of bread on a hot dish, put a 
spoonful of mince on each, and press another 
piece of bread on the top. Garnish and serve 
very hot. 


Cheese Custard Pudding 

Ie a change from the ordinary sweet 
custard pudding, which I feel sure many of 
my readers will appreciate. Place a layer of 
thin, buttered bread in 8 shallow pie-dish. 
Sprinkle over this any small dry pieces of 
cheese and a seasoning of made mustard, salt, 
and cayenne pepper. Repeat this till the dish 
is full, and pour over a custard made of one or 
two eggs beaten up in a pint of milk. Bake 
in a slow oven till quite set. Serve grated 
cheese on a separate small dish. 


Mackerel Fillets au Gratin. 

Divide two or three mackerel into fillets, 
and season them with salt and pepper. Have 
ready an oblong baking dish, which is well 

. Scatter over this chopped onions, 
arsley, and mushrooms, ig over a gill of 
orcester sauce. Place the fillets of fish on 
the dish, sprinkle with finely cho ped herbs 
and breadcrumbs, and two _ tublespoon- 
fuls of butter. Bake in a steady oven, and 
send to table in the dish in which it was 
cooked. 


Ginger Beer. 

Place in a large pan two pounds anda half 
of loaf sugar and the peel of two lemons cut 
very thin. Boil one ounce and a half of ginger 
in nearly three gallons of water, and, when 
boiling, pour it over the sugar and lemon in the 
pan. Stir in one ounce of cream of tartar, 
mix the whole, and cover with a thick cloth; 
leave till only milk-warm, and then add four 
tablespoonfuls of yeast spread on a piece of 
toast, hot from the fire, and the juice of the 
lemons. Let the beer work for twelve hours, 
strain through muslin, and bottle it, It 
will be fit to drink in two or three days; the 
corks of the bottles should be tied or wired 
down. (Reply to SuBSCRIBEE.) 


An Inexpensive Ice-Cream 
Recipe is as follows: Take a quart of new 
milk, place one pint and a half in a pan over 
the fire, and let it heat gradually. With the other 
half pint make a good custard, using three 
eggs, and thicken it with two ounces of corn- 
flour, When the milk approaches boilin; 
int, add the custard, stirring constantly till 
it thickens. Sweeten and flavour highly, and, 
when cold, freeze in the ordinary way. The 
eae of strawberries and raspberries gives a 
atiful colour and fevonk ts ice-cream, or 
about half an ounce of essence to one gallon, 
or to suit the taste. Have the ice for freezing 
well broken, and add one quart of salt to a 
bucket of ice. About balf-an-hour’s constant 
stirring with occasional ecraping down and 
beating together will freeze the mixture. When 
making an ice-cream with custard, five 
minutes’ slow boiling will be enough, and 
many prefer to add the sugar and flavour- 
ing after the mixture has cooled a little. 
{The propornons I have given may be 
adapted for any quantity required. (Reply to 
Janz O.) 
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A DAINTY MUSLIN SLIP. . 
Tux blouse shown in our sketch may almost be described as having & 


mission, for it is put before you to refute the idea that the simple blouse, 
unadorned and unlined, must necessaril 


savour of the masculine. 
more effeminate than this pretty 
slip (No 17937) P Of course 
the fact that it is 
muslin adds greatly to 
its charm. Then again, the 
absence of a yoke, k or 
front, does away with the 
suggestion of a shirt- blouse. 
hile this blouse is one 

which could easily be 
machined, it would 
ideal work for those after- 
noons when you like to sit 
and sew quictly—something 
flimsy for choice. Care must 
be taken not to stretch those 
tucks in the making, and not 
until after the tucking is 
finished should the fitting be 
attempted, either at the 
shoulder or under-arm. 

Very little material is here 
required—three and a half 
yards of twenty-seven inch 


Now could anything be daintier an 


goods. 
But, after all, why pin your 
affections to nuslin? What 
of those delightful washi 

: a silks that look so well an 
ae : wear better? They would be 
charming for our blouse, with 
aneat white collar of muslin 
or embroidery as a comple- 
ment. 

Very pretty woven underbodices with fancy yokes are now being sold for 
wear beneath these semi-transparent blouses. Don’t forget that; for it 
would be impossible to convey an impression of daintiness without a hint 
of well-made underwear. 


No. 17987. Paper Pattern, 644. post free, from 
Pattern Dopartment, Pearson's Buildings, Henrietta 
St., London, W.O. 
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MARRIAGE DOES NOT WORK MIRACLES. 
MazriaceE does not make a man temperate, industrious, or economical. 
It does not work miracles. Love sometimes does transform the characters 
of both men and women, but le, as a rule, love before they marry, and 
the Zalcacies if worked at all, is wrought before marriage, not after- 
wards. 


The first atep tonite being a success as a husband is taken by being a 
chelor in a few of the virtues which go to constitute a 


success aS & 
good husband. 


Young people sometimes imagine that the mere act of going through 
the marriage ceremony will give them domestic felicity, nos 2. sr oe 


happiness is to be had upon any such easy terms. 
happy in married life must acquire and 
tinuance in well doing, of bearing and fore 


1 Those who would be 
ractise the art of patient con- 
ing, giving and taking. 


Newly married couples owe it to themselves and to each other to b 
up in the ardent fire of their affection all little ways which may be 


unpleasant to each other. 


LOVE AT FIRST SIGHT. 
“Tg love at first sight possible?” is usually the subject that i 
the maid of tender years. Of course it is possible. But out tidienee 
as love at the moment is more likely to be mere infatuation. 


When the heart is awakening, young girls are apt to magnify th 
cook a 4 gnify the merest 


trifles. A tender glance is wed upon them which starts a 
ome disturbs the rest, and the maid asks herself fearf 
love ” 

Almost all thin 
greatest thing in the world, its influence is bound 


alpitation 


forty. 
So much depends on one having someone to love, for, until the someone 
comes whose heart-chords strike in unison with ours, our love lies hidden, 
oven from epee " , 
ve at first sight is rare and not to be coveted. For 
fore are a hondied flee poor tama a result Radin terg 
y marriages. ere is nothing so profitable as real love, ing 
80 ex ive and disastrous in ite ad 4 as the false. nes Sd eng 
A nto ee eur while - pen eg eae to suffer, so that in the end we 
obtain the real thing. But rather accept that of doubtf ity i 
were better to decline and live in hope. . Sanat aenliay 


SPLGLDLS LPI LIDIS GIL ILY GIPIGSIGIV SISOS I IGIII ILI 
All Cyclists should read... 


CYCLING NOTES 
by F. PERCY LOW, appearing in the London 


Daily Express 


every Saturday. 


The “Daily Express" is London’s Great Halfpenny Morning 
Newspaper, and is on Sale Everywhere, g 


y, “Is it 


that are stated of love are posh for, being the 
lesa. 


It i F 
one to love at fifteen, and another never to feel the Broke crs ee 
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HINTS FOR THE HOME. 


Ceilings 


That have been smoked by an oil lamp 


should be carefully washed with soda water to 
remove the stain. 
Powdered Borax 


Snuffed up the nostrils will relieve catarrh 


troubles, while salt and water used in the same 
way, simple as it is, will effectually cure them, 
Boiling Water Will Remove Fruit 


Staines 

If applied speedily. Put-a bowl under 
the fabric where the stain is, and pour the 
boiling water through. 

To Destroy Ants, 

Place a saucer filled three-parts full with 
draught ginger-beer or sugar and water near 
their haunts. The ants climb up to drink from 
the saucer, fall in, and are drowned. (Thanks 
to N. C. RocKVILts.) 

To Restore Gilding 

Form cotton wool into a hard pad, about 
as large as a small egg. Dip this into strong 
liquid ammonia and carefully dab the faded or 
tarnished parts. Where the gilt is worn off, it 
will need a little paint. 

To Make an Excellent Grate Polish, 

Boil two ounces of best black lead with half 
a pint of ale, and a aa of yellow soap the 
size of a walnut. When cold place in a bottle 
and cork tightly. This quantity will serve for 
two or three times for the large kitchen range, 
and after once using I feel sure that you will 
take care always to keep a supply by you. 


To Preserve Cream 

Daring the hot weather, the following reci 
is useful: Dissolve in water an equal weight 
of white sugar with the cream to be preserved, 
using only just sufficient water to melt the 
sugar and make arich syrup. Boil this, and 
while still warm add the cream, stirring them 
well together. When cold place in a bottle 
and cork tightly. 
A Novel Sweeping Hint 

Is sent me by a kind correspondent, which 1 
quote below: Lay a wet sheet of newspaper 
just in front of where you rl igs 2 to sweep, 
moving it forward as requi his paper 
catches all the fluff and small dirt, which other- 
wise may fly back. Some use tea-leaves, but 
this method is preferable, and decidedly 
labour-saving. (Thanks to E. W.) 

To Banish Cockroaches. 

Use persistently for two months, or till all 
signs of the cockroaches disappear, powdered 
borax, which should bs scattered wherever the 
pest is noticed. Constant fighting is the only 
way to oust this enemy. I did it entirely in 
my kitchens by the aid of borax, and so have 
every confidence in advising you. (Reply t 
MateEz.) 

Meat for Small Children. 

When children first take to meat it is 
always difficult to know in what form it should 
be given to them. The conn is the method 
es by a well-known children’s doctor: 

ook a mutton chop on a gridiron very 
lightly so that all the juice is left in the meat, 
Then cut the meat off the bone, carefully takin 
away every scrap of fat. Cut the lean up, an 
then pound it ina mortar and pass through a 
rather coarse sieve, with some bread and, 
if the child is healthy, a little cab’ , but no 
potato. Put the mixture on to a hot eee and 
po warm beef-tea over it. This should not 

given to a child younger than eighteen 

months, and at first not oftener than twice s 
week. 
Pickle Walnuts 

‘When they are just soft enough for a pin 
to go intothem. First make a brine of salt and 
water, boiled, and strong enough to bear up an 
egg when quite cold. This should be Shoroughly 
skimmed while boiling. Let the walnuts 
for six days in this, change the brine and let 
them soak six more, then drain away the brine 
and place the walnuts ina jar. Make a pickle 
of the best white vinegar, with a good quantity 
of pepper, pimento, ginger, mace, cloves, 
mus and horseradish, by boiling all 
together. When cold, pour over the wal ute 
and cover the jar closely, for, if ss eage to the 
air, the pickle will be spoiled. e walnuts 
should be fit for use after 
six months, and the 


ickle will serve as — 
Estohop when the y 
walnuts are 
' (Reply to R. REECE.) 


used, 


Are you in favour of doing away with flogging? If 90, don’t let yourself be beaten by Rhyme-Sticks. 


_ i 


See page ili. of ved cover.) 
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No Metal Polish 
Ai The rancid fats and mineral irritants which enter so ~~ eompositi 


can_equal i 
q ordinary ointments, apy avate skin troubles, oo ay be hae ise ae 


int 
“ Buk, oa ¢' | 
} So > > AW) patural skin-cure, solely from the essences of just those rare — which 
i Nature has provided for the protection of the human skin. Zam-Bak’s ia ents are 80 
Hi, waiquely bleaded that when applied to the skin the wonderful balm really es Nature's 
i} ally in the task of dispelling disease and restoring the skin to perfect health. This 
M quality renders Zam-Buk superior to all ordinary elatments and salves and makes 
i) it Natare’s real cure for eczema, scalp disease, and all those irritating and 
nn disfiguri troubles, such as heat-bumps, nettle-rash, freckles, and sea- 
ii side which affect the skin during the dry, hot days of summer. 
, rm B . 


for Lasting Brightness. | 


RECKITT & SONS L™? HULL & LONDON. | 


“@OLDEN POWDERS |BICYCLES “naa” 
ror RHEUMATISM, B>°y2atic Paine 


Muscles, Urinary difficulties, Stomach- Bid: A | 
cid Dia! merally. . \ 
Bend Pos' , 2.6, for box oon a 
information. A never- 
recommended. 
GEO. FRANKLAND, 
ll, Renfrewshire. 


RAILWAY-RD., BLACKBURN. 
SCOTT'S cures always, because 2 See) (| a 
every bottle is made ot just the same 9» 36 Wedgwood Street, Longton, 
pure and powerful ingredients gy “scort’s Emulsion has done 
manufactured by the unchallenged [J a wonderful lot of good to my 
SCOTT process. SCOTT'S Emul- © little grand-daughter who 
sion stands alone in this respect. Suffers with 


gScorrsara x vince soe DeQnchitis 


SCOTT'S “ Fishman” on package. SCOTT'S has also given spl 


did relief in whooping coush” 4, 
H. WARREN scoTT’s 
‘Write for free sample (enclose 3d, Fishman | 
A for postage d this )e | 


scOTT& BOWNE, Lid’ 5 
. 30-13 
Emulsion Stonecutter Street, London, E-C. 


Rudge-Whitworth 


apoousTHany 


ntains— 
CHARMING STORIES and GOSSIP, 
FASHIONS and FANCIES, 


Cookery and Honsehold Hints, Health 
Chats, Things Theatrical, etc., etc. 


PRESENTS OFFERED for Photographs 
of ‘*Woman’s Life” readers. 
ON SALE AUC. ist. ONE PENNY. 


Going Shopping? 
Well—Hudson’s Soap won’t take up much 


room in your basket, but it will save lots 
of work in the home. 
Everything. 


HUDSON’S 
For Everybody’s : 
Cicaning SOAP. 
For Washing up the Dishes. For Cleaning down the Flome. 


For Linen. For Laces. 
For the Laundry. 


For Cleaning 
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twenty-five pencil cases. I want something drastic— 
something which will effectually teach him that the 
fact that the baby said, “Goo-goo,” instead of the 
usual “go-go,” is not of enthralling interest to the 
rest of the world. Replies must not exceed fifty 
words in length, and must be posted to reach this 
office not later than Tuesday, August 11th. Mark 
your postcards “Baby” in the top left-hand corner, 
‘and address them to the Editor, Pearson's Weekly, 
Henrietta Street, London, W.C. 


Peace on Earth. . 
Tumre is a well-known saying that we may entertain 
angels unaware, but that the reverse is equally true 
is illustrated by an interesting letter which I have 
received from J. W. “When Charles Peace came 
to Liverpool after being released from al servi- 
tude,” she writes, “he earned a little money by 
giving recitations in boys’ schools, for which he 
received £1 as his fee. I remember being present 
at one of these, without having the least idea who 
the elocutionist was, for of course he gave a false 
name. Peace called on my brother-in-law, who had 
an academy on the Birkenhead side of the river, and 
asked for an engagement. 


Rhyme:-Sticks Statisti-’. 

Amone hig other qualities ¥, H. is evidently the 
sor of considerable patience, coupled with 
marked mathematical abilities. “My friend and 
myself,” he writes, “have been twiddling the Rhyme- 
Sticks, and the question arose as to the number of 
combinations the eight sticks would produce. We 
find to our surprise these wonderful figures: One 
hundred and thirty four million, one hundred and 
seventeen thousand, seven hundred and twenty 
eight (134,117,728). Enormous, isn’t it? It only 
s to show what endless amusement cat be got 

rom twiddling the sticks, in addition to one’s havi 

an opportunity of winning a prize. I have re 
your paper for eighteen years, and have never had 
go much fun from anything as ‘twiddling.’ ‘Have 
you twiddled?* and ‘Do you twiddle?’ are the 
regular sayings here now.” -Thank you, 
F. H., for your interesting information. One hundred 
and thirty four million ‘odd combinations certainly 
gives competitors scope for exercising their in- 
nuity. It reminds me of the story of the little 
y who was told by his father to count up figures, 
if he couldn’t go to sleep. As the father was going 
to bed that night, he heard a pathetio little voice 
call out as he passed his eon’s door: “Dad! what 
comes after trillions?” Still, Rhyme-Sticks, as you 
say, are splendid fun, and have caught on like 
wildfire. “Do you twiddle?” will be the popular 

catch phrase everywhere this August. 


finally gave his head a litle toss, and, putting his 
hands beneath his coat tails, remarked, ‘It’s my 
figure, you know.’ He looked so like a monkey that 
the ladies simply shrieked.” 
they would have shricked still louder if they had 
known who it was, J. Peace was indeed a 
remarkable scoundrel—how remarkable I never 
realised until I read the amazing story of his life 
which is now appearing in the Bic BupGeET. 


What to do with a Railway Bore. 

Jupcina from the number of postcards which I 
received in reply to my correspondent’s inquiry as 
to the best way in which to silence railway bore, 


Two Hearts with but a Single Thought. 
Here is a challenge to the readers of P.W. from a 
gentleman who signs himself WE Two. “For seven 
years,” he writes, “T have been the constant com- 
panion of a young lady—my young lady. During 
these seven years we have seen each other nearly 
every day, have had at least three evenings and the 
best part of every Sunday together, and, in fact, 
have scized every opportunity we could get to spend 
in each other’s company. During all that time we 
have never had a lover's quarrel nor & tiff of any 
sort, shape, or description. It may be suggested 
that we are lacking in spirit, but this is not the 
case. ‘My lady’ is ‘just a woman, bless her heart,’ 
and, as for myself, I am sensitive, impetuous, proud, 
believes in a cold, cruel, silent, persistent stare, highly-strung, and often intolerant. Our placidity 
while another competitor favours such an extreme 
measure as the immediate application of a fiy paper 
to the conversationalist’s face. Below are given tho 
names and addresses of the twenty-five winners, to 
each of whom a pencil-case has been awarded : 


J. T. Hopson, 38 Robbin’s Terrace, Featherstone, York- 
ehire; G. Slade, 6 Carlton Road, Brockley, 8.E.; J. Morrison, 
74 Paisley Road, West, Glasgow ; . Hill, “Lanka,” 
Stevenage, Herts; F. Bateman, 101 Horseley Fields, Wolver- 
hampton; A. J. C. Saunders, 18 Vyvyan Terrace, Clifton, 
Bristol; A. Harvey, The Troon Schools, Camborne; V 


will tell them later. Meanwhile, I want to know 
if any of them can beat our record.” 
Surely not, We Two. I have put in your letter on 
the chance, but I think there is little doubt that 
you are justified in rewarding yourselves with a 
metaphorical biscuit. Let us hear how you have 
managed it. I am really all agog with ouriosity. 
Seven years is a tremendous time to get through 
without a tiff of any sort, especially when you are 
gifted with “a sensitive, impetuous, proud, highly- 
strung, and often intolerant nature.” Don’t dis- 
appoint us by writing to say that you are vege 
tarians, or Christian scientists, or something of the 
kind—that would be too cruel after having aroused 
our curiosity to such an extent. 


Duke ; 

Gardens, Belfast; Mrs _ Preece, Stanford Bridge, near 
Worcester; C. McMillan, Ro al Magazine Fort, Phenix Park, 
Dublin; N. Springett, 29 h Street, Littlehampton; Mrs 
V. Bateman, 101 Horsele ields, Wolverhampton ; D. J. 
Lamb, 7 Morella Road, ‘andsworth Common, 8.W.; A. P. 
Smith, 86 Goodge Street, ‘W.; ©. W. House, Merton Villa, 
Princes Square, Exeter; ‘Mf. Parsons, Tobacconist, The Pier, 
Bangor, North Wales; H. L. Carlo, 5 Glencoe Avenue, 
Aldboro’ Park, Seven Kings; EL F. Reddick, 58 High Street, 


Dublin; F. Shonter, 96 Maryland Road, Bowes Park; A. 

Watson, The Glen, Cowes, T.o.W.; A. Pearson, Wolfe Tone 

ape Rathgarnham, Dublin; W. B. Inglis, 10 Grove Street, 
asgow. 


Faces and Fresh Air. 

W. H. R. sends me along & splendid idea in con- 
nection with the Fresh Air Fund. “Doubtless a 
number of your readers are photographers,” he 
writes, “and at this time of the year go for excur- 
sions, bicycle meets, etc., and take snapshots of 
their friends, singly or in groups. They are sure to 
be asked for copies of these, and whereas the cost 
of each is so small that one hardly likes to charge 
one’s friends, yet in the aggregate they mount up 
to a considerable sum. Most friends would be will- 
ing to pay threepence or fourpence each for the 
photos, and if any of your readers are not ina i- 
tion to give the whole of the proceeds to the PAF. 
it would be quite fair to deduct out-of-pocket 
expenses, developing, fixing, etc., and then they 
could hand you the balance. So many of your 
readers must be photographers that if they would 
only take this scheme up I feel sure the amount they 
sent in to you would be of considerable help, and 
the friends, knowing towards what good object their 


Another “ Nuisance” Competition. 
Tu1s weck I am going to ask you to suggest remedies 
for a trial under which we have all suffered, and 
shall probably continue to suffer until the end of 
the world. I allude to the man who will persist 
in telling one idiotic stories about his infant son 
or daughter. You have had exporience of him, of 
course. There is absolutely no avoiding him. You 
may turn the conversation on tothe Suffragettes, but 
he will only remark with a fatuous chuckle: “Well, 
there’s one thing about it, I don’t think baby will 
ever be a Suffragette when she grows up. Why, 
only this morning”—and off he goes upon some 
interminable narrative in connection with hig un- 
interesting infant. To the twenty-five readers of 
P.W. who can suggest the best means of curing 
him of this distressing habit I will willingly award 


WaEXK ENDING 
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money was going, would doubtless order several 
copies of each photograph, where now they would 
order but one.” I only nore some of my 
readers will adopt your suggestion, W. H.R. A 
jolly excursion or bicycle picnic would be all the 
more pleasant if one could feel that as the result of it 
several little slum children would enjoy & any 
amongst the green fields. What, do you say, P.IV. 
photographers? ‘Won't you lend us s hand? 


_— 


Fresh Air Fund have been arranged : August 4th, 
Day given by A. Hall-Hall, Fsq.; August Sth, 
Day given by C. Edwards, Esq. ; August 6th, “Joyce 
Lacell Marnham’s” Day; 
Blenheim” Day. 


—__ 


Amount previously acknowledged, £2,250 17s. 3d. 

Orv. Sus.: Mrs_Smyly, 36.; Anonynous, 28.; B. B., Leicester, 
2s, 6d.; G. B., T. H., and H. A. B., 1s. 6d.; Miss Hopwood, 43. 6d.; 
For the Children, 3s.; F. Laughton, 19. 6d.; Mrs H. Howard, 10s.; 
A Mere Man, 5s.; W. Winton apne, 10s.; Anon., a Smoker, 
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3 Campbell, 
- “: G. L. Masey, £1; Bacca, 9d.; Anoa., ue 


3 3s.; M. D. i H 
‘Anon, 9d.; W. and B. 8., 4s. 6d.; Mr, and Mm. Tanner, 103.; 
Sherlock, 10s.; Pat and Apollo, 28. Sd.; M. V. H., £1; Friends io 
Hall, €e.; Anonymous, £1; B. W., 18. 6d.; F. 8. H., 10s.; Miss C. 
Brown, 3¢.; J. D. P., 9d.; Iris Groves, w B 


. §., 28.; Mrs. Sew ; 
ouse, 58.; Rita Schre . 6d.; * 
Bake. £8: Ballintemple, 18 6d.; Mrs. R. Byron, £2; C. F 
Ida 1, 9d.; Frame, 53. 6d.; H. Bowen, 9d.; J. B. B., £1; 
The Day of St. Swithin, 103. 

Couacrep: Mr. F. Rix, 125. 3d.; Ship’s Co, H.MS. Illustrious, 
£2 1s, 2d.; Bodeites, 78. 64.; arrison School, Dublin ; 
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|. Wiikingon, 3s.; 12 Mess, Ganges, per 
£1 2s. 6d.; Ethel Mitchell, ;  Assistar Coombe's Ltd., 
4s, 60.; mple, 68.; Mrs. Chadborn, 1s. 6d.; Toler Bros. 
Tr, 8; Ly. per A. 
Braham, £4 43.; H. A, Griffith, 36 9d. M. Gi a 
t Lyonnels per ishirgian, £4; Gladys Tomlia- 
1s; 


eon. ; Leatherhea ls.; F. A 7 3 
gon, Riny. 7s 6d; Miss BM. Gage, 70. 74; RPS cinde. pet 
Grabam, 14s.; A. Howe, 28. 3d.; nday School bo; D. L. 
34; B. Smith, 1s. 64; H.MS. Cumberland, y Boole, 68.; 

F. W. MS. Blenheim BR. 


HMS. Wolf, per Hill, £1 9.; ¥ 
Webb, £16 4.; En of R.M.8. Campania, £1; Mm. T. Carron. 
£1; A. Ma . F. ©. R. Perth, 88, 2d.; HM.& Hampshire, 
per J. Cott: ; Master O. Nissim, £1 15¢.; Robinson, 
Mon. 6d.; Victor McNaily, 3s. 10d.; L. White, 9s. 3d; F. M. Mason, 
9a, 2d.; Central Agency Pmplosces, J. McGhie, £2 11s 1d.; 
Mis Hale, 53.; . F 0s. ; 88, class, per L 
Scammell, 163.; City Of of Messrs. H. Tate and . 
Miss £1; Miss Hem ay, £1 4s. 10d; A Sale of 
Work ed by ‘tw school girla, Miss M. Major and Miss M 
Garner, £4 15s. Cd.; Ay £1 Os. 6d.; Mra Wilbes, 10s. 6d.; 
re RW Aspin, £1 ye ee Fs Seg nitehell and 
rE > ; | an 
ae . Heriot, 18s ; G. Wille, 3s. od. ‘id. fines for talking 
shop, per F. R. Til 
Ii.M.S. Orwell, per F. Smith, 168.; Ohildren‘ held al 
Catford, and arranged Miss’ Doris Kennett, £7; Mary Mitchedl, 
&s.; H-M.S. Mars, per J. Souhamy, 2s. 6d.; 
Chass, 138. 9d.; Martin’s ‘box, 10s. 6d.; Chequers Hote 


per Mies Butterworth, £1 13s. 6d.; Nuree A. Griffiths, £1 83. 64.; 


Capt. 
Chariton, £35 103.; M. Moore, 2s. : per If. 0 
Tucker, £1 10s.; Miss Coddington, §.: 25 Mess, H.M.S. Bulwark, 
per 8. Hoskyn, 103. 


Grand (Pearson's Weekly) Total, £2,472 6s. 
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tary. V.A.F., Pearson's “as Henrietta Street. London, W©.. 
will be acknowledged in the paper. Collecting forms may be 
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How to Have a Happy Holiday 


PEARSON’S WEEKLY. 


Try RHYME-STICKS. 


To many nothing is more mono. 
IN THE TRAIN. ere eh Ne long railwey 
inurney. Thanks to Roy: tks the diary hoor 
‘of travel may become a Geta box of 
Sti ks now, aud as you ¢ ve 
evolve, the time will epee fly past, aml yon will bo 
astouished how suom you arrive at your destination, 


8Y THE SAD SEA WAVES (2) 


Pierrots and nigger ini: 


mirth like Rhyme-Sticks 
may weary you with their stale jokes, but Rhyme: 
lines wil astonish you with their freshness, And the 
novel combmations into whiea you ein twildle them can 
be so funny and comical that you will have the laughter 
of your life-time. 


UNDER THE GREENWOOD TREE 


many a poet has be-n inspired to sing. Tho-e of you 
who propose to spend yor holidays in the country sho! | 
not fail to take a box of Rhyme-Sticks with you. With 
their aid you, too, cn berome a poet Under the Groene 
vol Tree, an] til! the little birds with astonishment a3 
thoy hear your bourty lauguter over the funny verses you 
zvulvo. 


THE BOUNDING OCEAN. 


flere, too, you may ply the Rhymo-Sticks to advantage. 
Many a manand won ivread sailing because of m lies 
nor: but with a Lex ot Ruyme-Sticks ove may become 
so engrossed constructing cowieal verses, that even 
thoughts of sea-sichnesa aro banished from the mind. 
Poor sailors should take this tip. Try Rhymo-Sticks, 

Tt has fre- 


IN THE BOARDING-HOUSE. {00°;%; 


beon said that the drearicst of all places is a holiday 
boarding-houso on a wet diy. Butit need not be. Vre- 
pire for the rainy diy by buying Rhyme-Sticks. Then 
if it ig impossibls to parade the promenade you may havo 
the blithest time of your life indoors twiddling the evor- 
original Rhyme-Sticks. 


RHYME-STICKS. 


Three Novels for 


Seaside or 


Country. 


y When Knight- 
“| food was in 


Flower. 


The Great 
Historical 
Novel. 

By 


EDWIN CASKODEN. 
(Charles Major.) 


Autbo 
“The 


11) 


i} 
| COMING POLIDAYS, 1908. JULY. | AUGUST. | 
\ Fe) siaig20 FR 8 9 40 23 39 
Vapk Urcdox. . August 3. PM © 13 3047 Mog to 47 24 3! 
| 1 7142 Voo4 tt 18 3g 
‘Cele ces Day December 25. JW 1b) Wosiztyen | 
(ee to oo13a0a7 | 
exlaz vay . December 26.4! 3 Foy tg ar asf 
6 1815 3-99 


Price 6d. 


r of 
Scarlet 
Pimpernel . 


Amongst the senders of the best 
£100 IN PRIZES Rhyme-Stick verses receive! on or 
before Sept mber 30th, we guarantee to divide a sum of not less 
than gf ft may possibly be much more. To tuke part io this 
competition arrange the Rhy me-st cks until you hive cen tra. ted 
th: best, ossible verre you can think of, copy itanto the term 
contained intie box, ant send itinatorce. Should vou desde to 
m.ke enother attempt you may use the form below, unver the 
conJitiun: you will fins ta the boxe 


P.W. COUPON. 


RHYME-STICKS COMPETITION 
CLOSING DATE :—September 30th, 1903. 


eee erences vecceaceccecceesee scenes senees srenenseecsensesee sea sanete 


PerTTTrrerirrrerrrrrrrrriiri rire er eee 


rrrrrrrrrrrrrrrrritrt irri irre er eee) 


Pprrrrrrrrrerrre rr rrr ri rr ee ee ee eery) 


sa veeesenseesscseceeses-09 


ver cneree+ orcas cou ssacescosesece see seeseresons. 


cece neecccccceesescaasessserserseseerseees 


ses censna senses seacesesnsoasesere 


ene eaceeee stn cn wesececees coors secccooss ses sesececees areesceesssenseeeew 


recaenscccoccesonccs 


In entering for this Compztition I agree to 


abide by and accepé the Cecision of the Ecitor. 
Name ececnccccccceces ssaseanse--ssceseeerreses renee esweee sees sete tens 7 


Address dec cenvsecs Hae rac cee ens tHe s0cereee 208 260 0500s Fees BOC eerees gy 


Sold by all Newsagents 
and Bookstalls, price 6d. ; 
or post free for 8d. from 


18 Henrietta Street, London, W.C. 
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tw This Insurance Scheme covers any 
ercon travelling as a passenger in 
any part of Great Britain cr Ireland. 


NEARLY £13,000 ALREADY PAID. 


We pay avy aumber of claims in respect of 
each accidcnt—net the first claim only. 


£2,000 RAILWAY 


£100 RAILWAY IN ; 

£180 CYCLING SURANCE 

497 Cleims olready paid, including three of 
£2,000 and one of £1,000. 


This Insurmee holds .gocd for say sumer of claims 
of £2,860 cxh--not for one only. @BOCO specially 
guaranteed by ‘Tir QOckaAN AccIDENT. awD GUARANTER 
Corporation, Linitsn, 8tito #4! Moorgate Street, London, E.C., 
to whom notices of claim, under the following uonditions, must be 
gent within seven duwys to theabove address, 
willbe paid by the above Corporation to the lezal 
Tepreseniative .of @ity person filled by an acci- 


DQ AA 
£2,000 dent in Great Britain or Jretand to tue passenser 
train in which the-deccaved wus*travelling as @ 


passenger (including post-office servants 1) riiiway sorling vans), 


and who, at the time of such-accident, Had in lis or her, po-ses~ion, 
the Insurance Coupon on this page, or the paper in which st is, 
with his, or her, usual signature, written in oink oF pencil, on the 
space provided at the faot. This paper niay be leit at bis, or ber, 
place of abede, 60 long @s the coupon is stzned. 

PROVIDED ALSO, that the said sum sil! be paid to the legal 
representative ef such person injured, should death result from 
such accident within three calendar montis thereafter, and that 
notice of the accident be given within Chree days of its occurrence. 

In the event of a person havins the current numiie of 

Pearson's Weekly on him. or her. at tho time of tring 

£100 killed by @ railway accident on the United Kingdon, 

although not by an aceisdent to any (rain in which ‘car 

she may be travelung as u passenger. the next-of kin of the 

deecased will receive the sum of ONE HUNDRED POUNDS, 

whether the coupon be signed or not. provated notice in every case 

he given to Tue Ocktn ‘ACcineNT AND GoawANiE® Corpor «tion. Lim: rep, 

36 to 44 Moorgate Street, Londou, E.C., within weve days from the 
occurrenee of the accitent. 

One Hundred Pounds will be paid to whomsoever the Filitor 
of Pearson's Weekly may decide to he the Next-of-kin of any evclist 
who meets his death by accident white actually riding a cycle, 
provided that decvased at the time of such accent had in hi-, or 
her, possession the Iusurance Coupon on t's page. or the paper in 
which it f®, with his. or her. usnal signature. written in ink or 
pencil, on the space provided at the foo) avd that death occurred 
within twenty-four hours thereafter. and (lit netics waa given of 
such accident to the saul Corporation at above address within three 
days of its occurrence. This paper may be teft at his, or her. place 
of abode, so dong as the coupon is siscred 

The ahove conditions are ef the essence of the contract. 

This insurance holds com! for the curcont weel ef snes anly and 
ents ee boidnr to the herefit of and nohecs ve the canditiong 
of. the cean Accident and Guarantee Company, Limi 
Act," 1990 Riske Kec 2 yal 3 specimiciiteité, 

The Purchase of ths Pulleation is admitted to be the payment 


of a Premium mmder scet tof the Net. 4A Print of the Ace can 
he seen at the of of fos Jourmel arial the ssid) Corporarion, 
No person ean ree ron rere thon ene Coupon lusurance-T chet 
of (es payer incres oct oof tlhe sqee risk 

s feers Who tave duly paid a twelve month “mbeert tion 
for PEARSO ¥ if Aen 
tothe Fublis: re 
subccription. , 
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